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Here, too, one can retain doubts about the importance 
of the upturn, which was entirely concentrated in retail 
trade’ and government. Employment in manufacturing 
and mining industries continued to decline, although at 
a considerably slower rate than in December. Within 
manufacturing, the decline in employment virtually 
ceased among soft-goods industries, and slowed notably 
in hard-goods industries (with the exception of machin- 
ery and transportation equipment). In January, too, 
factory hours of work rose somewhat from the severely 
depressed December level (the payroll week from which 
the December estimate was drawn suffered severe 
weather). 

As further corroboration of the lessened impact of 
recession on employment statistics, THz CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s index of help-wanted advertising in thirty- 
three major labor markets rose slightly in January. This 
series is customarily very smooth, in the sense that 
major trends are interrupted only infrequently by sta- 
tistical aberrations. Since about October, it has turned 
irregular. 


LIQUIDATION OF STOCKS 


While the news on the labor market is certainly far from 
optimistic, its general tone suggests a developing pause 
in the decline in output. This suggestion finds some 
confirmation in a number of other areas. After much 
backing and filling, the rate of inventory liquidation has 
finally risen substantially —substantially enough to sug- 
gest that it should not continue for any prolonged 
period. In December, the liquidation rate evidently 
climbed to over $5 billion a year, and it seems likely that 
this rate is being sustained in early 1961. 

There is also some suggestion within the inventory 
totals that liquidation is now nearly at full throttle. By 
the end of 1960, and doubtless continuing into 1961, 
finished goods inventories held by manufacturers were 
draining, although their level is still somewhat high. The 
manufacturing sector, in fact, seems now to be satisfied 
with the trend of its inventories, and there is increasing 
satisfaction with their level. 

While there may be some doubt as to the significance 
of the presently available inventory figures, the general 
attitude toward inventory has unmistakably moved 
away from the serious concern in evidence three months 
ago. Increased confidence with respect to the control of 
inventory seems to be reflected in a recent survey of 
purchasing agents’ opinions. The same survey suggests 
that as concern over inventory has abated, the price 
pressures associated with inventory excesses have also 
abated. Raw materials prices have, in fact, been trend- 

1 Employment in retail trade (seasonally adjusted) has risen from 


December to January in recent years, evidently as a result of excessive 
seasonal adjustment in December 
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ing significantly upward since about mid-December 
(part of this rise reflects some strengthening in steel 
scrap prices, which is related to the mild improvement 
in steel ordering rates). 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


As a final short-term consideration, it might be noted 
that the statistics on general business conditions have 
held up surprisingly well in a period when automobile 
production and sales have fallen as sharply as at any 
time in the past ten years. By late January, as dismal 
weather hung over major areas of the country, the sales 
rate reached the neighborhood of 4.5 million annually, 
and production was reduced to about the lowest first- 
quarter level in about a decade. 

As of late February, all of the consequences of this 
abrupt and severe curtailment in one of the nation’s 
major industries had doubtless not been fully reflected 
in general statistics. It would hardly be surprising if the 
secondary effects of this curtailment were to continue to 
plague industries supplying the automotive industry for 
several more months, as they work off their own inven- 
tory. But optimists on the last half can nevertheless 
take some sustenance from the apparent resistance of 
manufacturing industry to a severe blow from the reduc- 
tion of automotive output schedules. 

All things considered, even including the collapse of 
automotive production, the short-term parallels to early 
1958 continue surprisingly close, and by far the majority 
of observers of business conditions now expect a trough 
to appear in 1961 with about the same timing as in 
1958—that is, at some point in the second quarter. If 
so, the stock market will have further enhanced its 
already enviable reputation as a forecaster. 

It is, of course, highly speculative to attempt to look 
beyond a turning point that has not yet documented 
itself in the business statistics. Nevertheless, business- 
men are already faced with the problem of appraising 
the quality of business in the last half of 1961; merely 
indicating the possibility of an end to the decline within 
the next few months begs the question of what kind of 
recovery to anticipate on the other side of the trough. 

On this question, little in the way of a consensus can 
now be reported, but this itself is a parallel to early 1958. 
In January and February of that year, most forecasters 
held serious misgivings about business conditions 
throughout the year. In late 1954, too, it was frequently 
argued that only a mild recovery was in prospect, since 
the recession itself had been mild. Moreover, an im- 
portant governmental stimulus to business is obviously 
emerging in proposed extensions of the Eisenhower 
budget and counter-recessionary programs that are al- 
ready in the legislative hopper. It is a brave analyst who 
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would forecast anything less than a $5-billion increase 
in total government purchases of goods and services 
from 1960 to 1961. 


CAUTIONARY FACTORS 


But the list of cautions against expecting rapid recov- 
ery in the last half of 1961 is also rather impressive. 
Here is the evidence now being adduced to demonstrate 
that the trend beyond the trough may not be vigorous. 

In the first place, the preceding recovery of business 
from early 1958 to the middle of 1959 clearly seems to 
have lacked the stimulated character of its postwar 


predecessors. While the recovery in output was initially: 


sharp, it reflected a dramatic swing of inventory policy 
from a liquidation rate of about $7 billion annually in 
early 1958 to an $11-billion rate of accumulation in the 
second quarter of 1959. This extreme advance in inven- 
tory demand reflected first a fear of price inflation aris- 
ing from a $15-billion deficit in the government sector, 
and then a fear of physical shortages in the durable 
goods sector arising from the prospect of a prolonged 
steel strike. 

The business system as a whole certainly responded to 
these expectational stimuli, but in retrospect the re- 
sponse must be classified as rather subdued. Moreover, 
the actuality of the steel strike itself—the longest such 
strike on record—failed to renew the stimulation, and 
the recovery of output following the steel strike almost 
immediately encountered problems of oversupply. With 
respect to both duration and magnitude, the recovery 
thus fell considerably short of the preceding recovery 
from mid-1954 to mid-1957. This was true even though 
it had had the assistance of a record peacetime deficit 
during the preceding recession and a record steel strike 
during the expansion itself. 

The general case for caution about any recovery in 
1961 rests on this principle: that some reduction in the 
growth rate of the business system occurred between the 
1955 boom and the 1959 boom, and that a further loss 
of this kind of energy may have occurred since 1959. 


STRENGTH OF HOUSING DEMAND 


Apart from this general case for caution, analysts in 
individual areas of business conditions have come up 
with their own particular cautions. In housing, students 
of the market have been arguing, with gradually in- 
creasing assurance, that the demand side of the housing 
market requires more careful consideration than at any 
time since the war. Even apart from interest rates, 
which remain considerably above their level of early 
1958, the demand for housing is seen as more moderate, 
because of a relatively low rate of household formation, 
and an increasing vacancy rate in multiunit structures. 
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HEIGHT OF INSTALMENT REPAYMENTS TO INCOME 


Students of consumer goods markets point to an ap- 
parent slowing in the postwar uptrend of instalment 
debt, viewed not in absolute amount but in terms of the 
percentage relationship of the repayment burden to 
income. This relationship rose sharply: in the early 
postwar years, and less sharply from 1955 to 1957; it 
has since apparently stabilized, at about 13% of income. 
The failure of the relationship to rise further may reflect 
the fact that the burden of debt has now matured to 
about the level that the personal sector is willing and 
able to sustain. This, in turn, may be one explanation 
why the markets for consumer durables in general have 
failed to grow in recent years. 


MARGINS OF PLANT CAPACITY 


Capital goods analysts point to the widening margins of 
capacity available, almost throughout the business 
system, as evidence that a new burst of capital expendi- 
tures may be some distance in the future, rather than 
immediate. As documentation for this premise, one can 
point to the rather impressive decline in rate of return 
on investment in manufacturing industries, and the 
reluctance of plant and equipment spending to advance 
to a new peak in 1959 and 1960. 


TIGHT LONG-TERM LIQUIDITY 


The monetary statistics suggest a few difficulties of their 
own. While the banking system is now quite liquid in 
terms of net free reserves (actually more liquid than it 
was in early 1958), its ratio of loans to investments— 
that is, its long-term liquidity —reached a pronounced 
postwar low in early 1960 and has since recovered only 
slightly. The turnover of demand deposits outside New 
York City is somewhat higher than it was in early 
1958, despite recent easing in the rate of debits. With 
particular reference to the stock market, Aaa bond 
yields remain markedly above stock yields, whereas in 
early 1958 the stock yield was considerably above the 
Aaa bond yield. 


GOLD AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS GAP 


Finally, the deficit in the United States international 
balance, and the gold outflow, are now important 
inhibiting influences on domestic economy policy, and a 
serious threat in the event of further inflation. More 
generally, it can be argued that competitors in the 
world economy are now more numerous and more 
efficient than they were in 1955 or even 1958, and that 
our present substantial running surplus of exports is not 
at all assured for the future. 


ALBERT T. SOMMERS 
Division of Business Analysis 
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Federal Budget 1962 
and Defense Spending 


On JANUARY 16, President Eisenhower presented 
to Congress the 1962 budget, the last one of his outgoing 
administration. As can be expected under these circum- 
stances, the new budget attracted very little attention. 
During the coming weeks and months the Kennedy 
Administration can be expected to submit a good many 
changes and modifications of the 1962 budget. Hence a 
careful analysis of 1961-1962 budget expenditures by 
major spending categories is not presently very fruitful. 

Nonetheless, the new budget as presented in January 
can provide certain useful insights into the fiscal opera- 
tions of the Federal Government during the coming 
year. President Kennedy realizes, of course, as did his 
predecessors, that a new incoming administration can 
modify the proposed budget only to a limited extent. 
This view was clearly stated in a bulletin of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President which expressed the basic 
budget policy for the coming year’: 


‘'The President has indicated that amendments to be proposed 
for the 1962 budget should be limited to a relatively small 
number of items on which he wishes to initiate a significant 
change in the scope or direction of governmental programs. 

“This will mean deliberately refraining from proposing 
changes in other budget items on which present judgment would 
differ from the views of the previous administration, but where the 
difference would not be of major significance." 


President Kennedy’s State of the Union Message to 
Congress indicated at least two major areas where 
spending is likely to be stepped up in the near future. 
They are: (1) temporary extensions of unemployment 
compensations and (2) accelerated defense spending for 
Polaris submarines, missiles, and increased airlift 
capacity. 

At the same time it is suggested that these increased 
expenditures will be matched by proposals that will 
increase revenues correspondingly, so as not to upset the 
balance of the budget. However, this balance itself, an 
estimated surplus of $1.5 billion for fiscal 1962, is seri- 
ously questioned in the State of the Union Message: 


‘The current federal budget for fiscal 1961 is almost certain 
to show a net deficit. The budget already submitted for fiscal 
1962 will remain in balance only if the Congress enacts all the 


1 Executive Office of the President, Bureau of the Budget, Bulletin 
No. 61-7, January 24, 1961 
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revenue measures requested —and only if an earlier and sharper 
upturn in the economy than my economic advisers now think 
likely produces the tax revenues estimated.’' 


BUDGET PERFORMANCE 


Without getting entangled in the political aspects of 
these diverging views, is it possible to shed some light on 
this controversy concerning the 1962 budget balance? 
At best, one can review the proposed budget receipts, 
expenditures, and surplus for fiscal 1962 against the 
background of past budget performance. In this context, 
performance is measured by the degree of agreement 
between the original budget proposals and the actual 
realization of the budget. There are many reasons why 
actual budget receipts and expenditures may be ex- 
pected to differ from the original budget proposals: 


1. Congress may disregard or modify proposed legisla- 
tion, affecting expenditures and revenues. Recent examples 
are the enactment of special antirecession legislation during 
the 1957-1958 recession that affected federal expenditures 
during fiscal 1959; also, more recently, the refusal of Con- 
gress to enact the proposed increases in postal rates and the 
tax on jet fuels. 

2. Certain expenditures which result from past policies 
and commitments cannot be predicted with a high degree of 
certainty. Points in case are expenditures on farm price sup- 
port that are affected by the size of price-supported crops, 
and interest payments on the public debt, which depend on 
the interest structure prevailing in the money market during 
the coming fiscal year. 

3. Certain national or international developments may 
call for new or additional measures to be introduced in the 
course of the fiscal year. A recent example was an increase 
in the quota of the International Monetary Fund.! 

4. Finally, total receipts, and to*a lesser extent total 
expenditures, are strongly affected by the over-all level of 
economic activity during the calendar year at the outset of 
which the budget proposal is submitted. If the path of the 
economy during that year deviates substantially from the 
projections on which the budget is based, budget perform- 
ance—that is, the agreement of the original budget pro- 
posal with the actual budget as ultimately realized—is 
likely to be relatively poor. 


On the revenue side, the relationship between the 
economic activity of a given calendar year and the 
budget receipts of the subsequent fiscal year is fairly 
straightforward. Individual and corporation income 
taxes, by far the most important sources of federal 
revenue, are highly sensitive to economic activity. 
Hence, government receipts can be expected to decline 
significantly during fiscal years following a recessionary 


1 The timing of the actual payment of the quota during fiscal 1959 
was to a large extent discretionary 


Billions of dollars. “Final figures for fiscal 1961 are not yet 
available. “Actual” data for this year represent the Idtest 
Wanuary 1961) estimates. EST. Budget estimate 


Budget Performance 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Budget; The Conference Board 
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calendar year. They can be 
expected to rebound sharply 
during the fiscal year follow- 
ing the first calendar year of 
recovery. 

The relationship between 
federal spending and eco- 
nomic activity is a much 
more tenuous one, except 
when a sharp recession leads 
to a battery of antirecession 
spending measures. Given 
the time it takes to enact 
these special measures and 
the time lag between enact- 
ment and actual expendi- 
tures, total government 
spending is likely to. be 
affected mainly during the 
fiscal year following the cal- 
endar year in which the re- 
cession occurred and the 
measures were enacted. 

These relationships are 
clearly illustrated in the 
chart, which summarizes 
budget receipts, expendi- 
tures, and the budget bal- 
ance on a cash basis as well 
as on an administrative 
budget basis, and compares 
original proposals with the 
actual results. As shown 
there, federal revenues for 
fiscal 1958 and 1959 de- 
clined, following two calen- 
dar years each of which con- 
tained part of the 1957- 
1958 recession. In contrast, 
revenues expanded very 
rapidly during fiscal 1956 
and 1960, and in each case 
the expansion followed the 
first calendar year of eco- 
nomic recovery. 

On the expenditure side, 
a fairly steady year-to-year 


increase was the rule, ex- - 


cept for the big bulge in 
spending during fiscal 1959. 
The latter reflected the de- 
layed impact of previous 


antirecession measures as — 


wellasthe one-time outlay to 
cover the increased quota of 
the International Monetary 
Fund. Also contributing to 
the large rise in 1959 budget 
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expenditures was the sharp increase in money rates 
which boosted interest payments on the public debt. 
Granted the link between budget revenues (and to a 
_ lesser extent budget expenditures) and the general 
level of economic activity, is it possible to establish a 
similar link between budget performance and the state 
of the economy? The relevant data, as summarized in 
the chart on page 2, suggest such a link. 

— For 1955, 1956 and 1959, which were recession- 
_ free years of rapid economic expansion, the budgets 

presented in January—i.e., the budgets for fiscal 1956, 
_ 1957 and 1960—contained revenue estimates which, in 
the end, turned out to be too low. 

In contrast, the budgets presented in January of 1954, 

1957 and 1958—calendar years that included part of a 
recession — overestimated actual revenues for fiscal 1955, 
1958 and 1959, and probably for fiscal 1961. 
In the light of this very consistent pattern of past 
_ budget performance, it appears probable that the cur- 
rent estimate of budget revenues for fiscal 1962 may be 
too high, unless the present slackening pace of the 
economy is reversed within the very near future. 

On the expenditure side, President Kennedy seems 
not to favor, at present, any massive antirecession 
spending programs. However, the planned extension of 
unemployment benefits and acceleration of defense 
spending suggest that actual budget expenditures may 
well exceed the currently proposed budget figure. 
Furthermore, if the present economic slump should 
continue, Congress may be strongly disposed towards 
enacting its own antirecession spending measures, as 
was done during the 1957-1958 recession. 

From the preceding analysis it is clear that much 
depends on the pace of the economy in the near future. 
If the upturn in economic activity should be delayed or 
if it is relatively mild, actual budget receipts may well 
fall short of the estimate contained in the 1962 budget 
while actual budget expenditures may exceed it. The net 
result would be a sharp reduction in the projected 
budget surplus of $1.5 billion and cash surplus of $1.3 
billion, or even a deficit. 

Indeed, as the first chart shows, estimates of the 
budget balance were too optimistic—that is, the 
projected surplus turned into an actual deficit or ex- 
ceeded by far the surplus that actually materialized — 
for budgets introduced during years containing part of 
a recession. This is true for fiscal 1955, 1958, 1959, and 
probably 1961. ; 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


The preceding analysis has clearly indicated that 
many powerful countercyclical features are built into 
our budgetary system that tend to reduce budget sur- 
pluses or turn them into deficits during recessions, and 


1 The rise in money rates, in turn, was related to some extent to the 


tremendous 1959 budget deficit of $12.4 billion and the resultant 
increase in the public debt of $8.4 billion 
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reduce deficits or turn them into surpluses during 
prosperous years. These features can be reinforced by a 
conscious countercyclical budgetary policy. Such a 
policy has long been advocated by many leading 
economists. 

Last year in The Conference Board’s 1961 Federal 
Budget Review, it was concluded that “the relevant 
statements in the current Budget Message and in the 
Economic Report of the President read like a far- 
reaching endorsement of such an anticyclical fiscal 
policy.’ 

In a recent statement, President Kennedy forcefully 
subscribed to this type of budgetary policy: 


“This Administration is pledged to a federal revenue system 
that balances the budget over the years of the economic cycle— 
yielding surpluses for debt retirement in times of high employ- 
ment that more than offset the deficits which accompany—and 
indeed help overcome—low levels of economic activity in poor 
years.’ '? 

This countercyclical budgetary policy is to be sup- 
plemented by a more effectively coordinated monetary 
policy. So far, the Federal Reserve has operated 
almost exclusively in the market for short-term federal 
securities. As a result, short-term interest rates have 
fallen to a level much below that prevailing in leading 
European countries. This rate differential has provided 
an important incentive for short-term capital to move 
abroad, thus increasing our loss of gold. At the same 
time, long-term interest rates have not declined as much 
as may be desirable in order to stimulate the economy. 
Recent statements indicate that more direct action may 
be taken to reduce long-term interest rates without 
further depressing short-term rates. Thus cyclical fluctu- 
ations of the economy would be attacked by means of a 
more coherent and better integrated combination of 
fiscal and monetary policy. 


DEFENSE SPENDING 


As indicated earlier, defense spending is the only 
budget item, apart from an extension of unemployment 
benefits, for which an important upward revision in 
spending is anticipated for fiscal 1962. More specifically, 
increased defense spending would take the form of 
accelerated procurements in the three major areas of 
Polaris submarines, missiles and air-lift capacity. 

Too little is known at present to judge and evaluate 
the planned increases. However, this may well be the 
appropriate time to review the major changes in defense 
spending that have taken place over the recent past. 

A breakdown of defense expenditures by major 
budget categories since fiscal 1951 is provided in the 
second chart. The outstanding feature of the earlier 


1 The Conference Board Business Record, March, 1960 


? Message to Congress on Economic Recovery and Growth, Febru- 
ary 2, 1961, as reported in The New York Times, February 3, 1961 
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years is the sharp rise in defense spending during fiscal 
1952 and 1953 under the impact of the Korean war and 
the subsequent cutback in spending during fiscal 1954 
and 1955. This increase and the subsequent decline 
affected most importantly that part of major procure- 
ments consisting of traditional weapons and ammuni- 


ment spending, as shown in the chart, are somewhat 
misleading because of the budget reclassification in 
1960, which shifted some funds, formerly included in 
major procurement, into the research and development 
category. Nonetheless, there can be little doubt about 
the general nature and importance of these major shifts. 


tion. Between fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1960 defense spend- The percentage distribution of major procurement i 
ing rose at a fairly moderate pace that averaged approxi- and production funds, as shown in chart three, illumi- . 
mately 3% per year. This rise is expected to continue. nates even more clearly the changing pattern of procure- — 
More important than this moderate increase in de- ments. In fiscal 1951, missiles accounted merely for one ‘ 
fense spending were the internal shifts in the allocation half of one per cent of major procurement spending. In 
of defense funds by major budget categories. These fiscal 1960, they accounted for 26.5% and by fiscal 1962 — 
shifts were dominant in two areas: (1) major procure- are expected to amount to almost 28%. 
ment and production and (2) research and development. In sharp contrast, aircraft, which accounted for close 
The rapid expansion in procurement funds devoted to to 62% of major procurement as late as fiscal 1955, were 
missiles and the recent curtailment of funds devoted to down to 45% by fiscal 1960 and are expected to decline 
aircraft are clearly shown in the second chart. The chart further to slightly over 42% by fiscal 1962. 
also indicates a very pronounced increase in spending Even more dramatic was the rapid decline in the 
for research and development. relative importance of procurement of traditional weap- 
Actually, the moderate decline in major procure- ons and equipment from a recent high of 50.5% in fiscal, 
ment spending and the increase in research and develop- : 
Includes only expenditures for military functions and excludes military 
. asthe: A rede on oe ee eel oe ee ae 
Department of Defense Expenditures development which after fiscal 1959 fpehactes ions eroveuae finance ; 
under "procurement." 5 
by Major Budget Categories as le Pees: reserve forces and retired pay, which are ; 
for Fiscal Yea rs 1951 -] 962 parsers U.S . Bureau of the Budget; Department of Defense; The Conference : 
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Percentage Distribution of Major 
Defense Items 


Fiscal years; 1961 and 1962 are estimates 

Note: A change in budget categories in fiscal 1960 entailed a shift of cer- 
tain procurement items into “research and development," so that recent 
data are not entirely comparable with pre-1960 data 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Budget; Department of Defense; The Confer- 
ence Board 
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1952 to 15% in fiscal 1959. More recently this type of 
procurement has expanded moderately and is expected 
to account for 18% of major procurement and produc- 
tion in fiscal 1962. 


Research and Development: Total Direct 
Obligations for Fiscal Years 1954-1962 
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This technological shift from conventional equipment 
and aircraft to missiles and space craft was even more 
dramatic in the case of research and development 
(see chart below). Clearly, the bulk of the increase in 
research and development appropriations is attributable 
to the sharp rise in appropriations for missiles and 
military astronautics. Combined appropriations for 
these two groups rose from $231 million (or 18% of the 
total in fiscal 1954 to $1,964 million (close to 50% of the 
total) in fiscal 1960. They are expected to reach a 
temporary peak of $2,350 million, or slightly over 50% 
of the total, in fiscal 1961 and remain slightly below this 
level in fiscal 1962. 

It is clear, then, that since the mid-1950’s our entire 
defense structure has undergone, and is still under- 
going, a rapid change. This change has been triggered by 
the recent revolution in missile and space technology, 
and for the time being there is no indication that the 
end is in sight. 

There can be little doubt that this change in our 
approach to national defense has had a profound impact 
on the private economy. It has led to a rapid increase 
in federal spending for military research and develop- 
ment. The principal beneficiaries have been, without a 
doubt, some of our most dynamic and rapidly growing 
industries, such as the so-called electronics industry 
(which has yet to make its appearance in the official 
statistics) and certain branches of the chemical indus- 
Micwast E, Levy 

Division of Economic Studies 


Fiscal years; 1961 and 1962 are estimates 
A Ships and aircraft @ Military astronautics 


A change in budget categories in fiscal 1960 entailed a shift of certain procurement items into 
“research and development.” Therefore, recent data are not entirely comparable with pre- 
1960 data 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Budget; The Conference Board 
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DISCRETIONARY INCOME AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


| emia the past decade, consumers spent a total of 
$160 billion on household goods. This amounts to nearly 
6% of their aggregate disposable income, and about 17% 
of their discretionary income, as that statistic is calcu- 
lated by THE ConFERENCE Boarp.! Included in house- 
hold goods are furniture, major appliances, cleaning and 
laundry equipment, floor coverings, bedding, clocks, 
lamps and other small furnishings. The over-all ten-year 
spending trend was sharply up, from $14 billion in 1950 
to nearly $19 billion in 1959 and 1960. 


A Decline Relative to Income 


Relative to income, however, household goods ex- 
penditures have been declining. In 1950, consumers 
spent 18% of their discretionary income on home 
furnishings. By 1960 this figure had dropped to 15%— 
a postwar low. One percentage point of the three-point 
relative decline went to “other” durables, which consist 
mainly of recreational goods, such as radio and tele- 
vision sets, records, and musical instruments. These 


The Durables Market and Its Shares of 
Discretionary Income 
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THE REGRESSION EQUATIONS 


(A) From 1952 first quarter to 1960 third quarter: 
Y =28.03+0.096980 X,+0.001005 X,—0.214898 X3 
R (coefficient of correlation) =.99 (.85 corrected for trend) 
Sy (standard error of the estimate) = +.27 


(B) From 1955 second quarter to 1960 third quarter: 
Y=16.46+0.099080 X,+0.001279 X.—0.100922 X3 
—0.141502 X, 
R=.95 
Sy = +.26 


Where: 


Y =Personal consumption expenditures for furniture 
and household equipment, seasonally adjusted annual 
rates, in billions of dollars; 


X1= Discretionary income, seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rates, in billions of dollars; 


X2=Private nonfarm housing starts, average of 
prior two quarters, seasonally adjusted annual 
rates, in thousands; 


X3=Consumer price index for housefurnishings, 
1947 - 1949 = 100; and 


X4=Percentage of dwelling units available for rent 


items are not ordinarily classified in the furniture and 
equipment category. The remaining two points went 
into services, partly as a reflection of higher prices and 
partly owing to a real shift in consumer demand. 
(Home-furnishing prices were stable to weak over the 
decade.) The share of discretionary income going to 
automobiles and parts fluctuated erratically, averaging 
about 15% of the discretionary dollar during the 
Fifties. (See chart.) 

The real shift from household goods to service outlays 
may have been a consequence of a continuing rise in 
discretionary income, in a period of declining household 
formation. Although young married couples comprise a 
small proportion of total households, their initial ex- 
penditures for household goods demand a dispropor- 
tionately large share of total home furnishings. 


Home Furnishings Are Discretionary 


Consumer expenditures for furniture and household 
equipment are essentially discretionary in character. 
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Expenditures for Household Goods 


In billions; quarterly data; totals seasonally adjusted at annual rates 
Sources: Department of Commerce; Department of Labor; The Conference Board 
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Quarterly changes in spending for these goods in the 
postwar period have. been more closely related to 
changes in discretionary income than to changes in 
disposable income.” The level of spending is also highly 
correlated with the level of discretionary income. For 
the period 1952-1960 a correlation of household expendi- 
tures with discretionary income (quarterly, seasonally 
adjusted and corrected for trend), yields a correlation 
coefficient of .56. A similar correlation with disposable 
income yields .28. While the cyclical swings in this form 
of spending have been small in dollar terms (about one 
tenth as great as dollar changes in discretionary in- 
come), the changes in percentage terms have been 
approximately equal to quarterly changes in discre- 
tionary income. 


The Regression Equation 


In constructing an explanatory regression equation to 
account for the quarterly fluctuations in furniture and 
household equipment expenditures, the following varia- 
bles were chosen for consideration: discretionary income, 
disposable income, private nonfarm housing starts, 
marriages, home-furnishings prices, rental vacancy rates. 

A number of combinations were tested. Two “best”’ 
final equations emerged, one dating from 1952 (equa- 
tion A), and a second beginning in 1955 (equation B). 
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Equation A utilizes discretionary income, housing 
starts, and prices as independent variables. Equation B 
includes these same variables, plus the rental vacancy 
rate, data for which are not available prior to 1955. 
(See box for the exact expression of each variable in the 
equations.) As might be expected, discretionary income 
and housing starts correlate positively with household 
goods spending, while prices and the vacancy rate are 
inversely correlated. 

Disposable income did not correlate so well as discre- 
tionary income in the equations. The marriage variable 
was rejected because of its high intercorrelation with 
housing starts. The addition of the vacancy rate 
variable did not significantly lower the standard error, 
but it succeeded in bringing calculated expenditures in 
recent quarters closer to actual expenditures. More- 
over, the calculated fourth-quarter estimate from 
equation B was considerably improved, whereas the 
comparable estimate from equation A, which excludes 
the vacancy rate, barely fell within the standard error. 

Both calculated series missed the cycle peak in spending 
in late 1959, as well as the decline in the ensuing three 
quarters. However, the similar shape of the calculated 
estimates in 1960, when compared with actual spending 
in 1959, suggests that the steel strike may have induced 
a lag effect on the independent variables. In the fourth 
quarter of 1960, the actual and calculated values in 
equation B appear to have returned to a more normal 
relationship. 

The correlation coefficients from both equations were 
exaggerated by trend correlation among the independ- 
ent variables. When the dependent and independent 
variables in equation A are corrected for trend, the 
correlation is reduced from .99 to .85. Actual and 
calculated values from equations A and B appear in 
the accompanying chart. 


Assuming 1958 Behavior 


The cyclical timing of discretionary income, prices, 
and the vacancy rate is coincident with household goods 
spending, estimates of which can be calculated only 
after these statistics become available. (This is only a 
few weeks prior to the publication of the actual data, by 
the Department of Commerce.) The equation is thus 
not predictive in itself. To gain an insight into the short- 
term outlook, it is often useful to assume that the 
independent variables will continue to behave in the 
future as they have in past cycles. For example, using 
equation B, it might be assumed that discretionary 
income, housing starts, prices, and the vacancy rate will 
behave in the four quarters of 1961 as they did in the 
comparable four quarters of the previous general busi- 
ness cycle. The fourth quarter of 1960 (the latest period 


1 For an explanation of Taz Conrerencr Boarp’s definition of 
discretionary income and its computation, see Technical Paper 
Number Siz, “Discretionary Income,” 1958 

2 See, “Discretionary Income and Hard Goods Spending,” in the 
August, 1960, issue of The Business Record 
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for which data for the independent variables are avail- 
able) lies two quarters beyond the peak of the present 
reference cycle. The comparable quarter in the prior 
general cycle was the first quarter of 1958, two quarters 
following the peak in the third quarter of 1957. 

Assuming the same relative movements of the inde- 
pendent variables in 1961 as occurred in the four 
quarters following the first quarter of 1958, the equation 
yields quarterly estimates for household goods spending 
as follows (seasonally adjusted annual rates): first 
quarter 1961—$18.5 billion; second quarter 1961—$19.3 
billion; third quarter 1961—$19.7 billion; and fourth 
quarter 1961—$20.3 billion. 

This method obviously yields only first approxima- 
tions, drawn from application of the experience of 1958. 
More sophisticated assumptions are often possible, 


where the behavior of the independent variables can be 
anticipated with some assurance. 

A useful approximation of longer-term trends in the 
market can also be drawn from the equation, on the 
basis of assumed levels of the independent variables. 
For example, if it is assumed for 1965 that (a) discre- 
tionary income will continue its historical uptrend; (b) 
housing starts will rise to 1.5 million; (c) that home- 
furnishings prices will remain stable; and (d) that the 
vacancy rate will remain approximately at its present 
level, then the level of household goods expenditures in 
1965 is likely to be about $21.2 billion, or about 14% 
above actual expenditures in 1960. 


ALFRED TELLA 
Division of Business Analysis 


DECLINE IN DISCRETIONARY INCOME 


Die as $2.3 billion, discretionary income was at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $122.4 billion in the 
fourth quarter of 1960. 

This decline halted an upward trend that began in the 
first quarter of 1958 and was only temporarily inter- 
rupted late in 1959 owing to the loss of income resulting 
from the steel strike. The quarter-to-quarter increases 
in this series, which were as large as $6 billion in the 
_ early phase of the recovery period, had been lessening 
throughout 1960. Increases in the first, second and third 
quarters of the year were $3.5 billion, $2.0 billion, and 
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Trends in Disposable and Discretionary Income 


Index numbers: 1957 = 100 
Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 
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$800 million, respectively. The uptrend in disposable 
income (as reported by the Department of Commerce) 
started leveling off in the April-June period, but was 
still rising at year end. But it was at an annual rate of 
only $600 million as against increases of $4.6 billion, 
$7.1 billion, and $3.4 billion earlier in the year. 


CONCOMITANT CHANGES 


The slight increase recorded in disposable income in 
the fourth quarter of 1960 was more than offset by the 
continuing advances of imputed income, major fixed 


Se 
6 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


Quarterly Percentage Changes 


Index numbers: 1957 = 100 
Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 
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Table 1: Disposable Income, Imputed Income, Major Fixed 
Commitments, Essential Outlays, and Discretionary Income, 
1956-1960, by Quarters 


Major Dis- 
Year and Quarter Disposable |mputed Fixed Essential cretionary 
Income Income Commit- Outlays Income 
ments 
HOD OF. ghey Mase teke o 292.9. 15.0 66.9 106.4 104.6 
Pg Mc ee sate 2 284.6 14.4 64.4 103.5 102.3 
He Rea tence sets. 8s 291.1 14.7 66.4 105.5 104.5 
LT tea Soc ea creeaeceersee- 295.2 15:2 67.8 107.9 104.2 
VEN ecaeee Mere ao5 3 300.3 15.5 69.0 108.5 107.2 
OST, pre cts Me ccs sha 308.8 16.4 LS. 111.9 108.8 
[D2 ie, 2.0, emer 303.0 15.7 70.0 109.1 108.2 
LUA ea. een ees 308.8 16.1 70.8 111.0 110.9 
WLU ES eh fens 30-2" 33 312.7 16.6 72.6 113.4 110.1 
INA Si Seana Oh eee 311.2 16.8 73.2 113.9 107.4 
WO SS ee Meee le ia 317.9 17.6 74.3 117.7 108.2 
[cae ae Serta 311.4 17.0 73.8 116.0 104.6 
LET are 314.0 17.4 74.0 117.9 104.8 
[ie ites catia eee 321.9 17.6 74.9 118.6 110.8 
WV ess ria hii asisdien, 143 324.9 18.0 75.3 118.7 112.9 
TDS, Mitetmcc theo Brat 337.3 18.5 79.4 120.8 118.7 
AEP recy aleve co eiee hs 329.6 18.3 77.0 119.0 115.3 
Ui detesrts Se eee eek 338.3 18.3 78.7 120.1 121.2 
Wades cat aa rte 2, 338.5 18.7 80.5 121.8 117.5 
IVE Fs cress et ous Ss 342.4 19.0 82.0 123.1 118.4 
EIOOD So. oe ees 354.2 20.1 84.9 125.9 123.2 
ee ne Se eae 347.0 19.6 82.3 123.2 121.9 
He ag cetera cte Alken 354.1 20.0 84.8 125.4 123.9 
LL Te Wa fey a ats Poe 357.5 20.4 85.7 126.8 124.7 
[Vipin teniees os 358.1 20.6 86.8 128.3 122.4 


Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates 

p—Preliminary 

r—Revised 

Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; The Conference Board 


commitments, and essential outlays. Imputed income 
rose $200 million, and major fixed commitments rose 
$1.1 billion, largely due to repayment of consumer 
instalment debt and ‘net insurance and pension pay- 
ments. Essential outlays rose $1.5 billion, the rise in 
food prices accounting for most of the increase in this 
category. 


A SENSITIVE INDICATOR 


When business conditions are improving, consumers 
tend to expand credit purchases and undertake other 
continuing obligations which, while discretionary at the 
time they are undertaken, result in fixed or relatively 
unpostponable drains on income after the commitment. 
This produces a continuation of the upward trend in 
fixed commitments beyond the cyclical peak. Discre- 
tionary income is consequently more sensitive than 
disposable income to a downturn in business. Disposable 
income is generally considered to be a “lagging indica- 
tor’ of business conditions, and discretionary income 
“coincident” with the general business cycle. 


THE DISCRETIONARY FUND 


A $200-million decline occurred in the rate of new 
instalment credit extensions in the final quarter of 
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Table 2: Discretionary Income, Discretionary Fund, and 
Discretionary Income in Constant Dollars, 1956-1960, 
by Quarters 


Plus: Discretionary 

Consumer Equals: Income in 

Year and Quarter Discretionary Instalment Discretionary 1947-1949 
Income Debt Fund Dollars 

Extensions 

TRCKC oe ey ey eee ditto Se 104.6 40.2 144.8 89.9 
HERAT S Seed vos Caen 4 102.3 39.7 142.0 88.6 
Leese areca tai ce hs 104.5 39.6 144.1 90.3 
| See igen Caeme ss ce 104.2 40.0 144.2 89.2 
LVS ecg thet as eds Se 107.2 41.5 148.7 90.6 
ROSTER ebeete ste hae 108.8 42.5 151.4 90.0 
LBS 388m Gh RA Oe eek 108.2 41.8 150.0 90.6 
LLP oN Rae 8 batt Beh a 110.9 42.3 153.2 92.1 
LH atten Re eee Als 110.1 43.1 153.2 90.8 
LV ES OO ea ee ey 107.4 43.0 150.4 87.7 
LO S Siero ena 108.2 40.8 149.1 87.9 
LE en stad ane 104.6 39.9 144.5 85.4 
Hate oe korerii Swi aooae 104.8 39.5 144.3 85.3 
Lie ecey ta cre Ne 110.8 40.4 151.2 89.7 
LV pe Tener te ee 112.9 43.4 156.3 91.0 
Ue Reh Rs rie i aeteeeeee Boe 118.7 48.5 167.1 95.3 
fee Gates aecemeten etd 115.3 46.6 161.9 93.2 
Res PAS Be setae 121.2 49.0 170.2 97.7 
Hae etc Meien are eet, 117.5 50.3 167.8 94.0 
(NA oveieee: Cpe ABM E. 118.4 50.2 168.6 94.3 
E960 ps2 ee erent areas 123.2 50.4 172.8 97.7 
ahve Signer a ieenpee 121.9 50.5 172.4 97.1 
TEER as elie eee 123.9 52.3 176.2 98.1 
LU e rare sei es Tt 124.7 49.6 174.3 98.4 
IV Die oie ot eeercomsth don: 122.4 49.4 171.8 96.1 


Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates 

p—Preliminary 

r—Revised 

Sources: Federal Reserve; Bureau of Labor Statistics; The Conference Board 


1960, following a sizable reduction in the July-September 
period. This decline, along with the contraction in the 
discretionary-income series, reduced the discretionary 
fund (discretionary income plus consumer instalment 
debt extensions) by $2.5 billion, to a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $171.8 billion. 


REAL INCOME FIGURES 

In constant dollars, discretionary income declined 
$2.3 billion, to $96.1 billion. This was a larger percentage 
decline than in the current-dollar series. Disposable in- 
come, when measured in 1947-1949 dollars, showed a 
$1.1-billion decline. 

Discretionary income has been computed by THE 
CoNnFERENCE Boarp for as far back as 1939 on an an- 
nual basis, and quarterly figures are available from 1946 
onwards. The concepts and measurements of the 
Board’s discretionary and other related income series 
are explained more fully in ‘Discretionary Income,” 
Technical Paper, No. 6. The fourth supplement to this 
Paper contains the several historic series, with all re- 
visions up to mid-1960. 

Parricia Levy 
Division of Business Analysis 
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CAUTION KEYNOTES CONSUMER BUYING PLANS 


Towarp the end of 1960, consumers seemed fully 
aware of the slackening in business activity. They dis- 
played more optimism, however, about their future 
financial positions and employment opportunities than 
in both the previous and year-ago quarters. Their uncer- 
tainty about current trends seemed related to a reduc- 
tion of plans to expand their possessions, while their 
optimism about the future seemed to tie in with their 
intentions to continue replacing or refurbishing their 
stock of goods. 

Intentions to buy a new automobile or a new home 
were somewhat below a year earlier in contrast to gains 
in plans for used automobiles and used homes. Plans for 
appliances with unsaturated markets (air conditioners, 
dishwashers, dryers, freezers) fell about one fifth; inten- 
tions to buy the present standard appliances, which 
have well-established and extensive replacement mar- 
kets, remained about unchanged from 1959. But for 
every five household heads contemplating the purchase 
of a television set at the end of 1959, six intended to shop 
for one toward the close of 1960. This, however, was the 
only standard appliance receiving such a lift. 

The decline in plans for automobiles and appliances 
was strongest among households whose annual income 


Recent Job Outlook at Survey High 
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was under $5,000, perhaps because these households 
fear most the effects of a slowdown in business. 


[These are the main conclusions of the tenth report of the 
continuing survey of consumer buying plans, conducted by The 
Conference Board with the sponsorship of Newsweek maga- 
zine. The interviews and tabulations are conducted by Sindlinger 
& Company. For earlier data on consumer attitudes and buying 
plans, see The Business Record for January, 1960. ] 


PESSIMISM ABOUT LOCAL BUSINESS AND EMPLOYMENT 


As buying plans assumed these mixed patterns at the 
end of the year, opinions of consumers about current 
business and employment conditions grew considerably 
more pessimistic. Consumer optimism about current 
local business conditions had declined through 1960. In 
May-June, the proportion of household heads expressing 
optimism dipped below the year-ago level for the first 
time since 1958. In September-October, the proportion 
of pessimists exceeded the proportion of optimists, also 
the first such occurrence since 1958. In November- 
December, the pessimists outnumbered the optimists 
by 50%. 

Optimism about local employment opportunities also 


Year-to-year percentage change in number of respondents expecting 
improvement in employment opportunities six months hence. Preliminary 
Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 
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Local Business Seems Uncertain 


Per cent of household heads expressing opinions about current business conditions 
Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 


JULY SEPT. NOV. JAN. MAR. MAY JULY 
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1958 1959 


fell throughout 1960, paralleling opinions about current 
business conditions. In the early months of the year the 
number of household heads considering jobs plentiful 
was considerably greater than at the beginning of 1959. 
But since midyear such opinions were less frequently 
expressed than in 1959, and during the closing months 
of the year they fell to a 1959-1960 low. Conversely, 
opinions that jobs are hard to find increased all through 
1960. While at the beginning of the year there were 
slightly more optimists than pessimists about the local 
employment situation, at the end of the year pessimists 
outnumbered optimists by more than two to one. These 
trends coincided with a rise in the rate of unemploy- 
ment, as reported by the Census Bureau and the 
Department of Labor. 


JOB OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS 


During the past three years, optimism about employ- 
ment conditions six months hence tended to decline 
from January until approximately the middle of the 
third quarter, and rise from then until the following 
January. It seems noteworthy that the rise in the final 
three months of 1960 was sharper than in 1959, and 
that expressions of optimism exceeded the 1959 rate at 
the end of the year. It is difficult to ascertain why 
householders’ assessments of present job opportunities 
and their expectations for the near future have recently 
taken such opposed courses. Since those interviewed are 
not asked to explain their replies, clues about their 
reasoning do not abound. 

This brightening of expectations about future job 
opportunities occurred at a time when most basic 
indicators of business activity were pointing downward 
and when some scattered suggestions of future improve- 
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ment proved transitory. But the rise in the six-month 
job outlook also coincided with the puzzling resurgence 
of another barometer of expectations —the stock market. 
Is it possible that consumers and investors were “‘dis- 
counting” much the same anticipations? If the source of 
these brighter anticipations could not be found in an 
actual upsurge of business, then one must presumably 
look to other forces taking shape at that time. Promi- 
nent among the explanations has been the widely 
announced determination of the new Democratic admin- 
istration to apply stimulants to the lagging members of 
the economic system. 


MOST OPTIMISM IN THE SOUTH 


Fourth-quarter findings show that Southerners were 
less pessimistic about current business and employment 
conditions and more optimistic about future job oppor- 
tunities than respondents in the other regions. In the 
South, the optimists still outnumber those with unfavor- 
able opinions about local business prospects. 

Eastern households inclined to more pessimism about 
local business than respondents in the other regions, 
while the most pessimistic reports about current em- 
ployment opportunities came from the Midwest, prob- 
ably because of the concentration of durable goods 
manufacturing in that area. 

Opinions about current conditions became more pessi- 
mistic in every region than in both the previous and 
year-ago quarters. The strongest decline in favorable 
opinions occurred in the West, and the least in the East 
and in the South. 

Expectations about employment conditions six months 
hence improved everywhere in the fourth quarter from 
the low level of the previous quarter. Sizable gains 
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were reported in the Midwest and in the West, where 
opinions about current employment conditions declined 


Table 1: Opinions about Business and Employment in Local 
Community 


In per cent of household heads 


Jan.- Mar.- May- July- Sept.- Oct.- Nov. 
Feb. Apr. June Avg. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Business Conditions Now 


Good 
IRSA S ae 40 38 44 44 43 4] 43 
OOO): anerke 46 40 38 35 33 29 26 
Bad 
OSD Sos. 33 31 25 26 PU 28 26 
1960). oss 23 26 30 31 36 38 40 
Normal 
NOS Oi crs.« 17 18 17 17 17 17 18 
WOOK steel. 20 21 20 21 19 20 PY. 
Other! 
NO SO sores 13 iS 16 14 15 Ky 15 
(ten 8 ots 13 14 13 14 14 es) 13 
Total... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Employment Situation Now 
Jobs plentiful 


HOSO. cn. 15 17 24 28 29 Ph) 25 

M960) steks « 26 23 24 23 20 IZ. 14 
Jobs not so plentiful 

4O SO eer ctehs 37 35 31 31 29 31 32 

LOGON ce 33 34 33 34 34 35 36 
Jobs hard to get 

1959. tae 35 33 28 26 26 27, 27 

| Kexo; 0 earannaie 24 PM§ 29 30 33 30 38 

~ Normal 

HOSS S overs 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 

NOOO ee ans 3 4 3 3 2 2 2 
Other! 

1959..... is 14 15 13 14 15 15 

1960..... 14 14 12 12 13 12 11 

Total... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Employment Conditions Six Months Hence 


More jobs 
WOSO) Ne cree 47 40 29 26 29 32 36 
T1960) waa 45 37 27 24 25 29 37 
Fewer jobs 
1959s ccrcve's 8 9 15 19 15 13 11 
ROOOT sure 6 9 16 19 RZ 13 11 
Same number 
POS 5 4) isis 32 36 4] 40 40 39 37 
LS60. ea 36 40 43 42 40 39 BO) 
Other 
ROS Os hs oe 14 16 16 17 17 17 18 
SOO! re hs 14 15 16 16 19 20 19 
Total... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1|ncludes no opinion and not determined 
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the most. It is significant that where current conditions 
were viewed as very unfavorable, the outlook was not 
for further worsening, but for a return of strength. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCES EXPECTED TO IMPROVE 


Since May-June, opinions about present family ‘finan- 
cial conditions were less frequently optimistic than last 
year. In those months and through the second half of 
1960 the number of optimistic household heads was 
about a tenth less than in the corresponding months of 
1959. The November-December period was not worse 
than the previous months in this respect, in contrast to 
increased pessimism about current business and employ- 
ment. 

As their doubts mounted, consumers’ expectations 
about household financial conditions six months hence 
posted greater year-to-year declines in the summer and 
early fall months of 1960 than during the first six 


Table 2: Household Financial Condition Compared with 
Six Months Earlier and Six Months Hence 


In per cent of household heads 


Jan.- Mar.- May- July- Sept.- Oct.- Nov.- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Compared with Six Months Before 


Better off 
1.959. iss. 27 PE 29 29 28 27 26 
KG6OM ee 28 26, 26 25 25 24 23 
Worse off 
[95 ORR ae 13 13 1] 10 11 12 13 
THS{EO)E hoes « 12 12 1] 11 12 13 14 
Same 
1959 ae 59 59 59 60 60 60 60 
L960). ee 59 60 61 62 62 63 62 
Other 
1959? ce 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
1960) heres #2 # 2 2 2 2 2 
Total... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Compared with Six Months Hence 


Better off 
19592 Ae 33 31 29 28 29 28 28 
1'9OGOR Te c 32 30 we 24 25 26 29 
Worse off 
NOS Oe oe. 4 Ss) iS &) 5) 4 4 
1 960m ete 4 4 4 5 5: 4 B) 
Same 
[Kowa 57 58 59 59 59 59 58 
1.960) secre 57 60 61 63 63 62 59 
Other! 
1959 2s Ss 7 8 7 8 9 9 10 
(ICO, Sade 7 8 8 tf 9 9 9 
fotos. . LOO: 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1|ncludes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Source: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 
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More Optimism about Future Household 
Finances 


Optimistic opinions in per cent of household heads 
Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
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months. In November-December, however, a strong 
gain in optimism was reported; the number of house- 
holds expecting to be better off in six months increased 
nearly a sixth from September-October, against a 
moderate decline in the same period of 1959. As a 
result, optimistic expectations were higher than a year 
earlier in November-December, for the first time in 
1960. This improved outlook coincided with gains in 
expectations for better job opportunities. 


Commodity Story 
AUTOMOBILES : 


November-December consumer plans to purchase an 
automobile advanced 5% over the year-ago rate. This 
advance was the result of a one-fifth jump in used-car 
plans, as intentions to buy new automobiles declined 
4%. While this development suggests some doubts about 
the volume of new-automobile sales in the first half of 
1961, the dynamics of the automobile market could 
intervene to improve new-car volume later in the year. 

At the end of 1959, consumer buying plans correctly 
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foreshadowed a considerable increase in sales of new 
automobiles, while indicating a decline in used-car sales. 
One of the factors then was perhaps a shift of used-car 
intentions towards the newly introduced compact auto- 
mobiles. While this shift seems to have been only 
temporary, plans for new automobiles were elevated to 
very high levels, while intentions to buy used cars 
declined substantially. The recent hike in used-car plans 
represents a recovery from a midyear rate which was 
about the lowest since the middle of 1958. On the other 
hand, the moderate decline in new automobile plans 
from the very high year-ago rate seems a return to a 
more balanced mix between new- and used-car plans, 
rather than any serious weakness in purchase intentions. 

If consumers move to carry out their greater used-car 


New-Automobile Plans Falter as Those for 
Used Cars Gain 


Plans to buy new and used automobiles within the next six months 
Two-month moving average; index numbers: January-December, 1959= 100 
Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 
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Table 3: Plans To Buy Automobiles, Homes, and Appliances within Six Months 
Index numbers: January through December, 1959 = 100 


Plans To Buy Jan.- Feb.- Mar.- Apr.- May- June- July- Aug.- Sept.- Oct.- Nov,- Dec.- 
Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, 
New Automobiles Automobiles 
MOEN Noa Pe emer Se EAD UR Tes ee 89 90 99 106 104 99 99 99 100 106 109 113 
APO oo cha is, ordasta, & eek et ees co cegeus 109 10] 104 108 110 105 99 102 105 104 105 
Used Automobiles 
DGD Oech Nola cis Micky. bh steeds 6 fo Oe 112 114 104 110 118 104 84 94 101 88 81 96 
TIMER CRE re cles Heli etara eae 106 97 89 87 85 88 88 87 84 83 99 
Total Automobiles! 
NOS O MRE st live. aec'Lioe eee: Hote 99 101 102 107 109 10] 93 96 101 99 97 105 
HOO Mes Brae 5)oais ass akties emai 107 97 95 99 98 96 94 96 97 96 102 
New Homes Homes 
[KYOTO eR ee Shera Ne, amt 102 102 10] 115 107 110 119 103 86 82 86 97 
OU ER ates Noles? 5 com tuts Rie ie slo 103 106 96 81 76 75 71 67 64 68 84 
Used Homes 
TG a ORES Ar ia rere. c & eicles tereyeais Scio 97 106. 110 114 121 113 105 95 88 91 80 86 
LOO MR AOE SR Se Me in eis ea! ss 108 110 91 77 88 106 91 76~ 89 89 85 
Total Homes! 
NO SQM eee Nd. ccis net ye ord syPagin teal ave 100 106 105 112 113 11] 117 97 86 87 86 93 
HS GORY soc) teeta er TREY ate 102 106 93 80 85 88 78 74 79 79 85 
Flom Cavarings Home Improvements and Accessories 
CEOS ead acre GOR Cae 103 104 104 104 99 98 96 99 100 99 97 93 
BOGO NS a oo crtrk Rite Pees sci 10] 104 98 93 85 8] 86 94 99 94 87 
Furniture 
SO Rie sniss Shs paca ow pha estos) Roe 97 95 101 108 104 100 99 97 100 103 99 92 
OAOMs tae he eile Lee ett alte ares 95 10] 95 87 88 87 87 94 97 94 91 
Home Improvements 
BOSOM aa eras: sicteyn sera Milage; 7a 8; 4) cae 10] 114 117 114 112 104 92 93 90 83 87 95 
EeiD caucco orci pigions ocr EC gNS CID 10] 110 116 110 99 91 85 83 84 79 78 
Air Conditioner Appliances 
DTG PE oe eas cvs Cc eT RS piu toes 98 123 139 146 147 121 83 78 69 47 65 109 
NG Oa lacsn oa wine b8e a ss tas dhoncet sebsk,arations 12] 125 127 117 11] 85 68 54 52 48 49 
Dishwasher 
BOS OM 3s, sioveleastanc ayes ena terre ensuite 88 89 98 99 10] 103 105 111 103 88 106 116 
NOOO Me Atel s Bot cceee tno tenet a oceans 108 105 78 70 86 Th 69 89 102 97 76 
Dryer 
[CLIO Dees a ee ae 104 Pht 103 81 83 91 90 104 118 114 102 99 
T9OO5 DS farts. Pats eee ee 98 10] 88 66 65 82 86 82 84 86 83 
Freezer 
BOSD eras cond. so teaaia alana e eee csrstts 97 90 103 107 89 94 106 109 109 95 96 100 
PDO SM coraiens owe ie tore, mateletegs isiena 95 97 94 78 70 87 88 86 86 85 79 
Range 
DOS Oe oid sil able eet cleete é 103 111 108 106 107 103 112 102 86 83 84 108 
TO GOMES: cf aia, 4 ds meter creo are ie 125 107 87 76 79 84 83 10] 100 88 82 
Refrigerator 
KELSO VES OM de IRR Ph coche e eee 94 94 100 101 10] 110 113 107 97 88 94 98 
He/e 0) 8 Ree REE IER EIR ene 112 WZ 96 85 87 87 88 101 96 84 90 
GL EVISICN Ses c.:t nae ee eats ayn & conte ; 
TDS ost otekre OE ee eats ae 113 108 97 99 95 90 108 121 107 90 80 86 
BOOS Recs) osc 6-398 wie, Mhareheteroweneaueiats 90 86 83 PAs) 84 92 93 89 97 105 97 
Vacuum cleaner 
SE Ne Set Re Se 104 97 91 84 98 98 107 114 100 100 10] 116 
KAR cl wo 8 lays 's lee, sre Ser 115 119 lis 8] 80 95 108 115 101 94 100 
Washing machine 
([olNe ae, eee Rae, shee ie AF 106 107 10] 93 96 10] 10] 104 104 93 91 101 
(Nele's CUM a Seer Aer Seas. PRR, 5 ie 112 109 94 89 84 81 86 85 78 74 82 


Factors to convert previously published index numbers to 1959 base are available upon request 


1 Includes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind. For available data for 1958 and for the wording of the questions used in obtaining the above information, see The Business 


Record, January and September, 1960 Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 
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Home Buying Plans Approach Year-ago Rate 
120 


TOTAL HOMES 


10 


70 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. 


Plans to buy homes within the next six months, Includes plans specifying new homes, used homes 
and uncertain as to which kind 


Two-month moving average; index numbers: January-December, 1959=100 
Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and-Company 


plans, the prices of used automobiles would be bidded 
up. The price differential between new and used cars 
would be narrowed, and trade-in values toward the 
purchase of new cars would rise. As a result, the demand 
for new automobiles would be stimulated. Indeed, a 
sufficiently strong demand for used cars could help 
materially to pull the automobile industry out of the 
doldrums. This process, however, requires time, and 
prospects for a large first-half new-car volume appear 
dim. Add to this the record dealer inventory of new 
automobiles, and the point at which the shift from used 


Table 4: Plans To Buy New Automobiles within Six Months 
Index numbers January through December 1959 = 100 


Per Cent 

1958-1959 1959-1960 Change 

February—March............. 65 90 +38 
Hul=Augusttede .eateaeas Jane 78 99 +27 
August-September............ 86 99 tapi) 
September—October........... 93 100 + 8 
October—November........... 96 106 +10 
November—December.......... 90 109 +21 
December—January............ 87 113 +30 
January—-February............ 89 109 22 
February-March. ............ 90 101 +12 
WGICH=ADI e's fx.0 scan ee eects 99 104 + 5 
AprileMayinr. teins caked. Mee 106 108 cies 
Maver In eriich ok Ayer ace wean staialie ys 104 110 + 6 
Med UN eee te easiest she Sani ous Bac 99 105 + 6 


Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 
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cars to new cars works its way back to the manufac- 
turers, permitting them to raise output, appears some 
distance away. 


HOMES 


Home-buying plans in November-December were at the 
same level as in 1959. This represented a sharp improve- 
ment upon the situation in the second and third quar- 
ters, when plans were substantially below year-ago 
levels. In 1960, year-end plans were slightly above the 
second- and third-quarter rates. In contrast, year-end 
plans in 1958 and in 1959 fell below the second and 
third quarter levels. The decline at the end of 1959 was 
much greater than at the end of 1958, pointing to the 
drop in home building in 1960. The improvement in 
November-December plans in 1960 suggests no further 
decline and possibly some.gain in home buying in 1961. 

It is noteworthy that the seasonal rise in home buying 
plans since mid-1960 was sharpest in the new-home 
category. However, since these plans are still somewhat 
below the level of one and two years ago, they do not 
indicate strong resurgence of demand in 1961. Toward 
the end of 1960, plans for used homes edged above their 
1959 rates. 

In the two weeks after the November elections con- 
siderable gains in new-home plans accompanied weak- 
ness in used-home plans. The gain in new-home plans 


Table 5: Attitudes. toward Purchasing Automobiles and 
Homes 


In per cent of household heads 


1959 1960 
Sept.- Nov.- Jan.- Mar.- May- July- Sept.- Nov.- 
Oct. Dec. Feb, Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec, 
Automobiles 

Good time to buy... 46 34 Sa rsGin se o84, 40 19 4535 
Bad time to buy.... 26 35 30 2f w2e 28 27 = 33 
Conditional. ...... OO) TO pee hl 10 9 OF it 
Otherte Mere scet 2023 PRA NO Rye, PB a OPIN 4 PM) ra?) 
Mohali 5 (Seba? 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

New models better 
than lastyear's... 26 23 24 D260 R25 NEZ64 267 825 
SOME da sila eioks 29 27 Si O20 3400 Sade 3025 

New models worse 
than lastyear's... 16 20 LOSI LZ: > Gli8 EZ, 4 13 
Others ate. Baaceas 30 31 PEL ERR LE Rs) 31 38 
Total Sees ta iva 5 eee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Homes 

Good time to buy... 45 43 426" 46) C4455 AS A340 
Bad time to buy.... 29 32 2829) 29s B08 192 185: 
Conditional.....: Ss Ley 5 te} 4 4 5 5 5 
Othe atonetias ifoniae Vil ai} PHA PVR LEN | PED MERI P30) 
Totalse. caso: 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1|ncludes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 
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Table 6: Analysis of Plans for Home Improvements 


Index numbers: January—December, 1959 = 100 


Jan.- Mar.- May- July- Sept.- Oct.- Nov.- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


General Repairs 


SO ey, lake 93 102 115 99 107 95 84 

1960'S a. 3° 93 106 104 69 87 100 99 
Modernizing 

OSG Se. 92 105 106 94 104 97 98 

1960% 3 «<< 104 10] 90 92 89 90 90 


MOSO Reis 103 127 122 89 80 76 79 
Ms odae 94 118 108 88 75 71 73 


IBIS Bi 6 132 100 112 79 93 81 85 
HOSO Ricks 97 84 89 80 82 76 72 


EID G Gia 107 103 119 92 97 73 82 
1960... 112 109 130 98 107 95 8] 


Landscaping, Patio, 
Swimming Pool 


W959. 5.5016 95 148 125 102 60 61 Fil 
(fete, epeaeaate 126 148 134 69 84 83 72 


Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 


may have been induced by consumers’ anticipations of a 
lower rate of interest on mortgages. Whatever the fillip, 
it proved of only passing effect. Nevertheless, there is a 
possibility that potential buyers might again favor new 
homes if interest rates fall substantially, reducing 
thereby the monthly payment on mortgages. 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS AND FURNISHINGS 


While home-buying plans improved considerably in the 
closing months of 1960, plans for home improvements, 
floor coverings, and furniture were still about a tenth 
below last year’s rate. A similar comparison prevailed in 
both the second and third quarters of 1960. 

The continuing weakness in home furnishings may be 
associated with the relatively weak demand for new 
homes, since prospective purchasers of new homes may 
be more inclined to buy new furniture and floor cover- 
ings than those contemplating the purchase of another 
used home. 

The latest drops were centered in plans to modernize, 
paint and paper, and to make additions. Intentions to 
improve garages and roofs, and plans involving the 
surroundings of the house, such as landscaping, or con- 
structing a patio or a swimming pool, were at the year- 
ago level. In contrast to the decline of total home- 
improvement plans, plans for general repairs gained 
more than a sixth. 

Plans for floor coverings were a tenth below the 
preceding year’s rate in November-December of 1960 
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Table 7: Analysis of Floor-covering Plans 
Index numbers: January—December, 1959 = 100 


Jan.- Mar.- May- July- Sept.- Oct.- Nov.- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Carpet 
1959s « 104 107 89 98 103 100 98 
TOGO ire cone 105 101 87 88 102 100 96 
Linoleum 
19592 97 99 WS 87 98 98 105 
DOO eee tare 101 91 87 91 93 77 67 
Tile 
GSD Aas cie 103 108 95 101 97 96 96 
1960. ure 96 110 85 87 104 94 79 


Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 


after a similar year-to-year drop in the second and third 
quarters. The month-to-month trend rose from June- 
July until September-October, when plans attained the 
year-ago rate. After that, they fell more than seasonally. 

Furniture plans were 8% below a year ago in the 
closing months of 1960, after some year-to-year decline 
in the third quarter and a stronger dip in the second 
quarter. Their month-to-month trend was similar to 
that trend in floor covering plans: the best rate since the 
first quarter was attained in September-October, when 
plans were near the year-ago level. 


APPLIANCES 


Plans for appliances fell substantially below the year- 
ago rate in the second quarter, foreshadowing the 
weakness of sales in the last half of 1960. Most appliance 
plans increased in the third quarter from their second- 
quarter low. Dips below the year-ago rate were milder 
in September-October, and plans in four categories were 
near or above that mark. However, plans in the closing 
months of the year were lower. 

The only advance was in intentions to buy a tele- 
vision set, which gained about 20% over 1959. Plans for 
appliances with large replacement markets, such as 
refrigerators, ranges, and vacuum cleaners, were near 
their 1959 level. Even washing-machine plans came 
nearer to year-ago rates than at any time since last 
spring. In contrast, all November-December plans for 
appliances with unsaturated markets, such as air condi- 
tioners, dishwashers, dryers, and freezers were about 
one fifth below the year-earlier level. 


Vacation Plans 


Plans to take vacation trips during the ensuing year 
rose moderately in the fourth quarter of 1960 over the 
year-ago rate. The increase was caused by gains in 
near-by and Canadian travel plans, while other domestic 
travel plans remained unchanged and plans for a vaca- 
tion trip beyond the United States and Canada declined. 
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Table 8: Per Cent Distribution of Vacation Plans, Fourth 
Quarter 1960 


United Mid- 
States East west South West 
Plans To Take a Vacation 
witnin a Years... ...% «+. TOO F100 100M 100 100 
In State or Neighboring State..... 23.4 26.9 19.0 19:3' | 33:2 
Other Stafes %s.3.5. 500.2586 Rss 43.9 370 50.9 44.5 37.9 
Sanada reser «Se asic en See 6.4 3.2 0.6 phir? 
EUIOpe fan tts saison deh. 1.0 187 1.2 0.2 0.6 
Outside U. S. except—Canada and 
EVO er mine ccreys. = isles eten ar 1.9 17 LS Zul 2.9 
Unclassified Don't Know....... ZOO) 25.7 924.53 7 33520 2207 


TRANSPORTATION PLANNED FOR VACATION 


IAGIOMODIG 2 ee ck te susan Ses WO ONe TAD 753774 80.11 75.5 
RGUROCIG sions OR ors orate ee os s 4.9 3.9 6.0 3.7 Oo) 
(FUTONS Cees Geena ee Ths 8.2 6.3 6.9 8.0 
WIR: ots coh PRS Gee Rah. aaa 2.3 3.3 1.9 2.6 LS 
Sista ¢2ths, 5 QR ie oe ea 0.6 1.7 0.2 0.1 0.9 
COMDINGHION © s-dcoyse ce Seures eZ 0.5 1.6 0.9 1.6 
DOME GOW hae, = wns aigscale te sie susi 7.0 ie Tad 6.1 6.1 


Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 


The one-fifth gain in Canadian travel plans probably 
means. more interest in the Canadian resorts for winter 
and spring vacations than last year. Americans from all 
parts of the country, with the exception of the South, 
increased their plans to go there. While Easterners have 
still the largest proportion of the Canadian vacation 
plans, the greatest hike over a year ago was reported in 
the West. 


The decline in other foreign travel plans may be 


Plans To Vacation in Canada Gain While Overseas 
Plans Dip 


21% 


Percentage change in plans to take a vacation within the next year; fourth quarter, 1960, over 
fourth quarter, 1959 


Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 
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associated with the increase in unfavorable opinions 
about local business conditions. The only exceptions to 


_ this decline were a gain in the European travel plans of 


Midwesterners and the stability of vacation plans 
reported in the West. Plans to take a vacation in home 
or neighboring states gained everywhere except the 
South, while other domestic travel plans advanced only 
in the East and Midwest. 


MORE INTEND TO USE FAMILY CAR 


In the fourth quarter of 1960, only those vacation plans 
increased above year-earlier rates in which the use of an 
automobile or bus was specified. Among plans to use 
other modes of transportation, railroad plans declined 
slightly while intentions to use airplanes and ships sank 
to a 1959-1960 low. These cutbacks were probably 
related to the substantial letdown in plans for overseas 
travel. 

Plans to use airplanes for vacation trips decreased in 
all areas of the United States. However, ship plans 
gained in the Eastern and Western states, in contrast to 
sharp cuts in the other regions. 

Automobile and bus plans dipped in the South, but 
gained elsewhere. Advances were reported in plans to 
use the railroads for vacation travel in the Midwest and 


the West. 


Regional Story 
DIFFERENCES IN CAR PLANS 

While total new-automobile buying plans dipped 
slightly in the fourth quarter, buying intentions in the 
South and in the West increased. The decline of new- 
automobile plans can be attributed to the 16% drop in 
the East. This drop, however, was from a very high 
level in the fourth quarter of 1959. 

Nevertheless the quarter-to-quarter changes indi- 
cated less optimism. Plans increased in the fourth 
quarter of 1960 as compared with the previous quarter 
only in the East and in the West, and even these gains 
were considerably smaller than those achieved between 
the same quarters of 1959. 

In contrast to the mixed trends of new-automobile 
buying plans, fourth-quarter plans to buy used automo- 
biles exceeded those of a year earlier in all regions 
except the East. The largest increase was reported in the 
South. Gains were also registered relative to the previ- 
ous quarter in the South and especially in the Midwest. 
The change between the third and fourth quarters in 
every region was more favorable in 1960 than in 1959. 


DIP IN HOUSING OUTLOOK MODERATED 


While average total home-buying plans were still below 
the year-ago level in the fourth quarter, the dip was 
considerably smaller than the large year-to-year decline 
in the third quarter. Only in the Midwest, however, was 
there a boost. This was caused by a substantial gain in 
plans to purchase used homes. No advance was reported 
in plans for new homes in any region. Nevertheless, the 
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Table, 9: Regional Plans to Buy Automobilies, Homes, and Appliances within Six Months 


Index numbers: January through December, 1959 = 100 


1959 1960 1959 1960 
I ll Ill IV ! ll Ul IV | ll Ul IV | ll Hl IV 
Automobiles Appliances 
New Automobiles Air conditioner 
United States...... 90 104 98 107 106 109 101 105 United Statessoaeeee 111 145 85 59 128-112) 4560 9es3 
Edst...........-- 84 98 98 120 98 108 95 101 Ede <. Oe OE 1151249902 58. 125 117 eRaR Ge 
Midwest......... 86 108 100 105 114 110 103 103 Midwest. ....<<c. 109 147 66 78 139- 405-. 45°90 
SQUID) « a:siny<ocheye s 98 101 104 98 101 106 104 104 Le ae ee | 109 156 91 43 L160 (Tide) 6S aees4 
Wrest. cntosatertere ae 98 NII2Z 83 107 109 118 102 114 Wack vo. Ae Mie eek we) Se vain cy, SrA 
Used automobiles Dishwasher 
United States...... 108 114 QI 87 TOL *869 "= (89 92 United States...... 91 100 109 100 105... -76). a Gia 
East..........++. LO2T TL ZO 89 oT SE LL co Ee RO) Baste. Seen ae 12702 76081 Su 90 96.38) 76 "Ol 
Midwest......... 112), 109) 29155 388 113° 80 75 (92 Michwech aan teny 75: J22 15 eee. 107 SOO CMOS 
SEIT 0 CAGOT Ie C Oe LOOM 119 S64 aos 118 101 105 114 South- ae eee 85,1 90. 06 ~ 720 135 104 81 #80 
West. ....-s.000s 109 112 104 75 BO” 87) 84 fs Wash: dehy «jaenaele On VASaat The OF 70 125 84 64 
Total automobiles! Dryer 
United States...... 98108 955 99 102: 7.98) 196). a100 United States...... 107087 OTE TO 100 68 85 83 
East.......+++0-. 94 102 96 107 90 93 92 93 Eel: Me cea ae 11477) 92 Vie 10. 76] | oma 
Midwest......... Pee TO eyes mn ay oe 2 eee Midwest......... 108 90 94 108 112 74 96 9 
SOU areteetort ennieva LOZ TAIODF OS aos 107 103 104 I11 OH as hs sand A 94 98 107 101 79\- 60" 6aos 
WEST no ABoon oe 10491 1 eo 2a 92 101 95 94 Vickie ee meee 100 78 SO mA 80 75 68 76 
Homes Freezer 
United States...... 94 99 107 100 DS 78 SO MEELS: 
New Homes bash. 0S wees 123.10a« Jon) 78 Sedas ase. E7eieiea 
United States...... 97 109 109 84 105, 77a ea sil 74 Midvach ae O69) OD malt 105) 584 eee Ses 
East... s+... sees G2 OGM TTP. P92) 124 7he BO eget on ee ee ee 88 94 113 105 82 82 106 78 
Midwest......... 99 122 101 78 Hd: \73° 70" 166 Washer cae ea ae 70". 109. 125.95 52 78 © 80) 162 
SOULB rs ciatcrs ec erak shes 100 98 112 89 TZ 92) OB e79 
WiGSt ste Srosensc theta 103. 113 106 78 SR) fois 7 SS, Range 
United States...... 108 104 103 8&5 LL Sinenae 93 84 
Used homes Boat gly wines tse 7 112 96 94 112 6F S7sieees 
United States...... LOTR II7 5 POSS 84 1079 5849 (88 89 Midwesth. 2 see 102 102 113 83 110° 8619.91 82 
East ais sloie sowie « aS MOM ee 1G Go" OT Pinas o Soutltte.. Bae My of 117) 89" TOl.. 92") 9142 or Ais ieatas 
Midwest's diseckile nieve LOS 225 G8 74 127) 8887 GO WWisepevcen Meee pa amet 1100 115 LOG MEZO 68. 76) a 7aes 
SQUEiz Sec, sie esate oes LM Ua OSes LOZ S90 TOA w soo 
Westie sclis pate cete 91 112 108 8&9 1025 B70 90 S116 Refrigerator 
United States...... 96, FORE TAT 92 110, 87, 95auu8e 
Total homes! Basha) ieunaans jos 93. 110 (99 «= j07_ 60 oma 
United States...... LOPS My O2 a 86 1O4S 8254 795 82 Midwesttstmet QO TTA a 93 116. 107 114s 
Ed aOee err 90 106» J00/ 0g | lol i. 7 tens 0O | hige. Soult. Sten. ee 94 89 111 106 130 96 103 102 
RUG ES oa statrs eM sates aa 6 ol ee i LI LAA Ale Weike ...dit 2 104 109 113 74 75 80 83 76 
SOUP Sai rayace wie eaten 1OTe 10287105: 992 VIZ OS ST 76 
WY Osher tate Stensionmis corers 105° 110 104. 8] VfPh Cosel TASH TAS; Television set 
United States...... OOM OS 2 85: 90—s«BI 89 10] 
Home Improvements ahd Accessories Eontmeues een 98 FOS S717 0'80' 1106) 72 murals 
, Midwest......... 12] 86 105 88 83 6] 86 76 
Floor covering South aaa Maga: 105 94 115 86 98 99 92 136 
United States. vi «: UO OD Pe G7 OOM oie? asl Weale oc. uns rat 108 93 112 87 63 125 118 107 
ES heats votive kat omesat sis 102. 97 98 103 2 CO 82 med 
Midwest......... OO” 2a) 97 ae 2 99 92 88 94 Vacuum cleaner 
SOUT. crit: Deine tik 105" 925 04S 99 106 92 109 101 United States...... 102. 93 104 102 (225) 2.84 95 
Washers ake Seis ass LOO S10ln 699m 92 he OCR GE EOSt a nave un cnet 114 93 110 84 125. 88 “Wseiehi4 
, ‘ Midwest. ...: anyeudter. HS 9892) VSS TT 12] 81 99 70 
Furniture South, au. oo gree 78 98 115 109 120 83 110 143 
United States...... 96 105 98 100 97 V88ra GO gs Wroaste 7 ee Ogu aOun IZ TOl 121 82 95 64 
GSE reels saxttc ate ete 94 104 94 108 102% (807 563592 
Midwest tes. 8 sinus 96° 110 93° 102 TOO 95186" 85: Washing machine 
SOUP) eltirac «ecstasy 98 103 10] 98 98 90 112 109 United States...... 107 95 104 94 108 86 85 79 
WED EF Seam Cee 97 101 112 90 8] 83 79 88 Loh) eae REM Are SO 109, 91_—s«107 99 113. 1582) C9 eee) 
‘ Midweste:. . accent. 105 96 103 95 142 88 94 96 
Home improvements SOUP iso en's Sane 106 97 100 96 91 90 86 68 
United States...... LOZ, LAG, 94. G86 107, 104 85.7 °79 WSs ee ae: 109. “95 71120 ~ 83 68 80 648 68 
Sh ahha) +. cps toubap: 6 104 2 935 Be OOO 2 £70 N72 
Midweck.. ot 102 120 94 84 111 108 87 70 ban eis convert previously published index numbers to 1959 base are available upon 
South. ........... 116 107 +90 88 98 110 86 87 1{ncludes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind 
WBS hexdaveien te sve 104 110 102 84 1277 105" “SOT 99 


Sources; The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 
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Table 10: Regional Vacation Plans, Destination and Mode of Travel 


Index numbers: January through December, 1959 = 100 


Plans To Take a Vacation 1959 ‘ 1960 
within One Year I ll Ul IV | ll Ul IV 
All Plans? 
United States...... 101 114 96 90 106 107 96 92 
FE CISPR Arash = suideans 107 116 94 83 104 104 94 86 
INMcIWeSH es tasrs.es & 9OelIs) TOT 90 106 107 99 100 
SOUP Ey ee e's saves ee 103° diss 90 ~94 TI2  1O8) 69 Sar85: 
Wrest s: atoneustavcyerannniele OOM i297 ee 93 96 107 101 99 


In State‘or Neighboring States 


United States...... 90 136 100 74 95 131 172) *80 
BOStee ie sais tetra O7 42a 8oe es 70 102, 91239 17) 479 
Midwest s o..6 is c.ns 85 134 100 8] 907 27 STV 20s 182 
OUI Hiencatyete sie soar se OF 129 lOO" = 708 92 144 105 65 
WV Este taachs asc si siresa 81 137 114 69 94 128 115 96 


United States. ..... rol” 1710 95 94 107 99 90 94 
[Sot SS a ee ee LOO™ STZ 92 81 100 99 76 84 
WAI Westin ate Bias ces 95 106 104 95 Liz) 100; 102° 107 
Solitary & Stee eRe HOS Wib2 87 97 WLS. OO: 85 84 
VAlaett tes: Gia! Se ene 95 103 O5, “107 88 93 91 95 
Canada 
United States... ... 99 136 88 Uh 106 118 96 93 
eG bike don adore errno 108 132 91 68 91 106 91 89 
Midwestas. 0 ).. 85 146 90 80 OT etiso2 108 93 
SGUR erie tices (<i cascclete Lidseats3: 40 116 243° 16 84 57 
VV GE ERR oa a 93 128 103 LL IZO IIA 105. 138 
Europe 
United States...... 96 106 99 99 2 76 78 74 
(ROG Las vos cee 86 103 107 104 105 Fo TOD: 71 
Midwest. «Watt. ... 93 133 83 92 97 92 53° 120 
SOUL MES ection 107 73 91 130 127 68 68 a2 
WAVES, 20 eye ae ee 114 104 108 74 137, 68 50 49 


Outside United States (except Canada & Europe) 


United States...... OO OZ EOS sO 118, 84 «68885: 
Ecsin: aac sets c's 87 84 TIS “114 Iie NS. 902” 60 
Midwest. cidls ess 2 UOAEDOZ: “E27: 106" °73) 105 102 
SOuiheey aesaut nieve OOM So ClO i109, JOS SOMES Say 70. 
ASS > 31.76 DiC Come Lol) 78g 20) 11 4 112 140 174 140 


Transportation Planned 1959 1960 
for Vacation | I mM IV | TT Mm IV 
All Plans? 
Automobile 
United States...... LOT TLS: 96 88 1O7 Sia 96 92 
| E(t ae ae atte 108 12] 94 78 LOS wa hl 95 86 
IMIGWESE We tee oe ae 96r  Fai'7. 100 87 107 112 100 97 
NOU we eee 103. 110 92 95 PEE VTS 98 87 
Wester atest ett 97 112 99 92 OFA 98 99 
Railroad 
United States...... 1OSse is 89 93 88 97 88 91 
EG cheats i, val anes 108 130 ed 84 7h) aiken §wiard 80 
MidWestis, scccos:« 3.0. 106 97 90 107 79 98 OTe 
Southey een ets scene 103) 110, 102 85 124 82 79 67 
Wests teres «5 ete 100 125 85 90 69 77 73 98 
Airplane 
United States...... 93 104 99 103 117 85 109 84 
Pasisn se adie. te O47 A103)" 102 102 112 83 96 78 
Midlwesks cesatamhe Ac 90 96. Til 102 115 B7ei2 I 82 
SOU 8 dna aah nes 95 119 86 101 137 73 76 85 
MV-GSitn ate. tuas tok an 95 100 937 Ti2 102), 102) 151 97 
Bus 
United States...... LE 36 82 71 81 83 93 85 
cist ger eS ee DiSeel 83 88 82 ON aiee SOS, 
Midwest. <2 2.6. 118 146 82 54 60 85 75 108 
SGuthicy sate cubital. 93 «+154 73 80 84 88 67 65 
VAS fit ar aes dh ae isl eS Zom O02 42 108 134 134 69 
Ship 
United States...... 108 102 99 90 oH Rem AICS) 88 79 
Ecishavenetnttoen in cere 95 99 +2114 93 FAN 24 2S OT 
Midwest: 2... n.cse0e% 122) a2 Som: 69 134 14 45 
Seliidieaaeind oor ae VRE APRS) 86 76 116 Lhe 61 20 
VWesie sh caitie nar ache 121 91 112 76 86 115 90 96 


Factors to convert previously published index numbers to 1959 base are available upon 
request 


Includes “don't know where," “don't know mode of transportation,” and “not determined” 


Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 


year-to-year losses were smaller in every region in the 
fourth quarter than in the third. 

Moderate gains were reported in average plans for 
both new and used homes between the third and fourth 
quarters of 1960, in contrast to the large drops reported 
between the similar periods of 1959. Plans to buy new 
homes as compared with the third quarter increased in 
the East and in the South, as used-home plans gained in 
every region except the South. 

In the country as a whole, intentions to make home 
improvements and to buy home furnishings dipped 
slightly in the fourth quarter relative to a year ago. 
However, home improvement plans gained in the West 
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and furniture plans increased in the South, while floor 
covering plans advanced in the Midwest and South. 


GAIN IN EASTERN APPLIANCE PLANS 


Eastern appliance plans advanced in most categories 
in contrast to dips in other regions. Among plans for 
appliances with unsaturated markets, year-to-year gains 
were reported in the East for air conditioners, dish- 
washers, and freezers, in the Midwest for dishwashers, 
and in the South for air conditioners. While plans for 
dryers dipped everywhere, plans for washing pais 
remained unchanged i in the Midwest. 

Year-to-year gains in television plans erie in all 
regions except the Midwest. Gains were registered in the 
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East for vacuum cleaners, in the South for ranges and 
vacuum cleaners, and in the West for refrigerators. 


Income Story 


The slight decline relative to a year ago in fourth- 
quarter new automobile plans was caused mainly by a 
one-fifth drop in the buying plans of households with 
income of under $5,000, as plans increased somewhat in 
the $5,000-$7,500 group, and dipped slightly among 
households with income of over $7,500. 

Fourth-quarter used-automobile buying plans gained 
because of advances among households with income of 
$5,000 and over, while plans declined one tenth among 
households with lower incomes. 

Plans for new cars reported in the lowest-income 
group fell relatively more than plans among all house- 
holds. The planning rate of this group, which was 
almost one half of the average rate during the fourth 
quarter of 1959, fell to only 41% of the average rate in 
the last three months of 1960. Indeed, through the 
whole year of 1960 the relative planning rates of house- 
holds with incomes of less than $5,000 indicated their 
reduced willingness to buy not only new but also used 
automobiles than a year earlier. Thus the lower-income 
households may take a smaller share of the total auto- 
mobile market in 1961 than in 1960. 


LOW INCOME UNITS RAISE HOME-BUYING SIGHTS 


More low-income households reported intentions to buy 
both new and used homes in the fourth quarter of 1960 
than in both the year-ago quarter and the preceding 
three months. Plans to buy new homes were less fre- 
quent than a year ago among all the other income 


Table 11: Relative Automobile Buying Plan Rates, by Income 
Buying plan rates for all households in each period = 1.00 


Under $5,000 $5,000—$7,499 $7,500-$9,999 $10,000 and over 
Housenold 
Income 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Plans To Buy 
NEW AUTOMOBILES 
Kets 9:50 45 1.08 1.16 1.96 17S 2.28 2.34 
Hee 3 AG .39 1.18 1.01 1.66 1.8] 2.48 3.40 
Hi .43 -42 96 1.07 1.80 1.62 3.15 2.91 
Wak p48 .41 .98 1.03 eed) 1.70 3.02 3.0] 
Year. 9 247 .42 1.05 1.07 1.79 lhe 273 2.91 
USED AUTOMOBILES 
YY Ree: (23 83 1.24 1.16 1.26 1.16 9] | ioe fey 
; Ween 94 8] 1.19 95 1.04 1.47 91 1.36 
Maine Oe 78 122 1.19 1.18 1.24 1.30 1-23 
iVegeut os 5: 75 1.10 1.18 1.24 1.30 1.3] 1.36 
Years. «ver 87 .80 it Re) ees} 1.18 1.29 1.08 1.27 


The relative rates are percentages of automobile buying plans in households of varying income 
size, divided by the percentage of such buying plans reported by all households, They indicate 
how many times the planning rate within any income class is above or below the average rate 
of plans in each period. 


Sources: The Conference Board; Sindlinger and Company 
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Table 12: New Passenger Car Registrations 
Thousands of Automobiles 


Per Cent 

1958-1959 1959-1960 Change 

Marcb=Aligust te visit mw etepactdersrssn@ 2,424 3,335 +38 
August—Jonvarys scr sais 3 cv antniensre 2,275 2,810 +24 
September—February...........--- 2,328 ZT 72 +19 
October—March. 5. ...5enann ene 2,508 2,911 +16 
November—April . 25s wae once 2,760 33025 +10 
December=May. .....52.0-2--5- 3,007 3,245 + 8 
Januaryqune. sos an eee 3,081 3,411 +11 
Febroarysulyc a cvs 5.505 ccs rtaenePonats 3,226 3,528 +9 
March=August'.s & <5-a-. eee eee 3,335 3,559 + 7 
Aprit-September................ 3,296 3,421 “+4 4 
May—October 424)... 3 cieeieree 35255) fe | + 2 
June—November............00005 3,100 S217, + 4 
July-Decemberndd dfes, 5 sue ae 2,945 3,165 + 7 


Sources: The Conference Board; Department of Commerce 


groups, but households with less than $7,500 of income 
reported relatively more plans than in the third quarter. 
Gains and losses in used-home plans were similarly 
distributed among the different income groups. Thus 
the survey indicates a relative gain in the desire of 
lower-income households for both new and used houses. 
Plans for home furnishings were less frequent than 
last year among all income groups except for an increase 
in plans to buy floor coverings among households with 
income of $7,500—$10,000. The largest declines in plans 
to buy both floor coverings and furniture were reported 
among households with income of $10,000 and over. 


HIGH INCOME UNITS FAVOR APPLIANCES 


Fourth-quarter appliance plans were most prevalent 
among households with incomes of $7,500 to $10,000. 
These households increased their planning rates for six 
out of nine appliances. Their dishwasher plans not only 
established a 1959-1960 high, but were also similar to 
the rate of the top-income group. The rates of both of 
these income categories are now about three times 
higher than the average rate of ali households. 

Plans among households with income of $10,000 and 
over gained in five appliance categories. In contrast to 
these gains among the upper income households, the 
only significant advances in the buying plans of the 
lower-income groups were for television sets and ranges 
among households with incomes of less than $5,000. 
Only air conditioner plans increased among households 
with incomes of $5,000—$7,499. 


New-car Registrations 


On the basis of survey information thus far available, 
year-to-year percentage changes in new-car buying 
plans have proved useful in forecasting the direction and 
extent of year-to-year changes in new passenger-car 
registrations. To illustrate this method of comparison, 
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plans to buy a new automobile in the néxt six months, 
as reported during July-August, 1959, were 27% higher 
than in July-August, 1958. Thus these plans fore- 
shadowed a gain of 27% in new automobile sales in the 
ensuing six months. 

This forecast is tested by comparing it with the 
change from a year earlier in new passenger-car registra- 
tions in the six months between August, 1959, and 
January, 1960. As many as 2,810,000 new passenger cars 
were registered during these six months, 24% more than 
the 2,275,000 registered in the corresponding year- 
earlier period. To compare registrations with plans, see 
table 4 on page 19 and table 12 on page 24. 

Reasonably close agreement was achieved in ten of 
the thirteen available test periods. The exceptions were 
the three periods immediately after the end of the 1959 
steel strike. Although the direction of change was cor- 
rectly indicated, consumer plans were overly optimistic, 
perhaps because of widespread expectations of a post- 
strike boom in 1960. 

The extent of year-to-year gains in plans narrowed 
through the first three months of 1960, and in March- 
April the gain was reduced to 5%. New passenger-car 
registrations in the ensuing six-month periods also 
posted -declining gains, and in April-September, 1960 
(the period corresponding to March-April, 1960, buying 
plans) the advance was only 4%. 


For the present at least, specific percentages of buying 
plans to total responses cannot correctly indicate the 
volume of future purchases, essentially because of the 
difficulty of determining in advance the proportion of 
nonplanners who actually purchase.! 

For this reason, the consumer buying plans survey 
uses indexes of change in householders’ purchase inten- 
tions (or so-called buying -plan relatives), which show 
the direction and amplitude of change in buying plans 
and prospective purchases. The special merit of this 
survey perhaps lies in the continuous series of indexes 
furnished. They provide the analyst with an unbroken 
flow of trend indicators, rather than with discrete data 
extracted at isolated intervals in time. 


Martin R. GaInsBRuUGH 
FRrep STEVENSON 


Assisted by 
CHARLES FRIEDMAN 
Office of the Chief Economist 


‘ Problems of statistical comparability further hinder the attempt 
to forecast the true volume of market sales in a specific good. For 
example, consumers’ plans to buy automobiles do not account for the 
number of cars sold to fleet owners and other business users. There 
is similar difficulty in translating consumer plans to purchase 
appliances into data on market sales, since institutional buyers 
are not covered. For this reason, the consumer buying plans survey 
must content itself essentially with the task of forecasting changes in 
the volume of householders’ demand 


Facts on Survey Method 


INTERVIEWS and tabulations for the continuing survey 
of consumer buying plans have been conducted by 
Sindlinger & Company, since February, 1958. Each week 
this organization, through its nationwide network of 
trained, full-time personnel, interviews family heads by 
telephone. The households are selected at random, 
and the majority of interviews are conducted with the 
male head of the household. In families where there is no 
male head or when he is unavailable, the female head 
is interviewed. 


In 1959 over 60,000 interviews were conducted. In 
1960, Sindlinger & Company carried out 62,420 inter- 
views ds listed below by months: 


JORUOLY Waksateretoetee es 4,595 Joye ak uate era oem seers 4,881 
RE DrUGrY eae cies eo. 4,708 AUGUST ph notes Ou TEE 6,069 
Marchpiicnicd caer O... 4,828 September........... 4,887 
PAs «feiied ieee I 5,882 Octobentwe ais Bes 4,911 
IAC Rote ea SY Re 5,861 INovembertnin os Shree 6,121 
ALOT SR a oe Oe 4,856 December sae ian sae an 4,884 


In these interviews most questions call for a forward 
projection of six months. In the case of vacations, it is 
extended to twelve months. 
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In this survey buying plans are presented as index 
numbers. The number of households planning to buy an 
item in the base period is taken as 100, and the number 
planning to buy in any other period is expressed as a 
ratio of the base number. The current base period is 
January through December, 1959. The use of index 
numbers rather than the actual number of plans has as 
its purpose to emphasize change. 


In the present report, the buying plan indexes are 
expressed as two-month moving averages. Thus they 
are based upon approximately 10,000 interviews. The 
use of two-month averages is intended to reduce the 
incidence of sampling fluctuations which may appear 
from time to time in a survey procedure based upon a 
continuous series of samples drawn from the telephone 
households of the country. At the same time, the two- 
month averages are shown for each month, providing 
monthly readings of purchasing intentions. Since the 
survey is now only in its third year of operation, 
changes from month to month must be treated with 
care. More observations will be required to permit 
calculation of seasonal trends. 
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“Outside Central Cities” 


Growth: 1950-1960 


Stan DARD metropolitan areas account for 24 million 
of the record 28-million increase in the population of the 
United States that occurred in the Fifties. These areas, 
which accounted for 59% of the total population in 1950, 
held 63% of the whole in 1960. 

Standard metropolitan areas are not the only concen- 
trations classified as urban in the United States, but are 
rather the more densely inhabited areas. According to 
the Census Bureau, persons residing in all urban areas 
constituted 69% of the population. 

Also, it is well to remember that within the boundaries 
of a standard metropolitan area, some parts may be 
classified as rural; and, even in the urban parts, a dis- 
tinction is made between the central district and the 
outlying areas. The central cities have tended to remain 
stable or have declined in population; the corollary is 
that outlying districts have grown at a faster rate than 
the areas as a whole. Between 1950 and 1960 these out- 
lying districts accounted for about two thirds of the 
population increase in the United States and three 
fourths of the increase in standard metropolitan areas. 

The growth of urban areas, which were first called 
“metropolitan districts,’ by the Bureau of the Budget, 
has been in progress since the turn of the century. Cur- 
rently, their growth is related to the fact that more 
people® occupy certain of the areas and that Census 
classification has created new standard metropolitan 
areas. The number of these areas has grown prodi- 
giously. In 1950 there were 168 of them; by 1960 the 
Bureau of the Budget recognized 212 areas as satisfying 
SMA requirements. Even so, not all of the difference 
between 168 and 212 represents new areas, since the 
latter number includes the dismemberment of several 
old areas into a number of smaller SMA’s. For example, 
New York, counted as one standard metrepolitan area 
in 1950, now is divided into four, the geographic area 
encompassed being about the same in the two periods. 
The division of Chicago into two standard metropolitan 
areas, however, in adding one county to the Chicago 
part, enlarged’ the total area that the 1950 area had 
embraced. 

1 Defined for every city of 50,000 or more inhabitants, two or more 
such cities being in one district. In general they include, in addition 
to the central city or cities, all adjacent and contiguous minor civil 


divisions or incorporated places having a population density of 150 
persons or more per square mile 
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What is a Standard Metropolitan Area? 


‘.. Each SMA must include at least one city 
with 50,000 or more inhabitants or two cities having 
contiguous boundaries and constituting for general 
economic and social purposes, a single community 
with a combined population of at least 50,000, the 
smaller of which must have a population of at least 
15,000. 

“In addition to the county or counties containing 
such a central city or cities, contiguous counties are 
included if they are essentially metropolitan in 
character and are socially and economically inte- 
grated with the central city.” 

The name of the SMA is that of the largest city. 
The addition of up to’two city names may be made 
if the additional city or cities have at least 250,000 
inhabitants, or if they have a population of one 
third or more of that of the largest city and a 
minimum population of 25,000. 

There are certain limitations in defining areas by 
counties. For example, San Jose, California had a 
total land area of 1,305 square miles (in 1950) and 
a density of 492 people per square mile. On the 
other hand, San Diego with 4,258 square miles (1950) 
had a density of only 243 people per square mile. 
In short, in those parts of the country where counties 
are large the use of such data yields only a very 
rough indication of genuinely metropolitan areas. 


In 1960, more than three fifths of the total population 
in the United States resided in the 212 standard metro- 
politan areas, with over one third concentrated in the 
top twenty-five areas. Within the first twenty-five, 
differences in the rates of growth during the decade 
were appreciable, ranging from a rate of 89% in Miami 
to 7% in Boston. 

The New York area, with nearly 11 million inhabit- 
ants (according to the 1960 definition), leads the next 
area, Los Angeles-Long Beach, by nearly 4 million. 
Chicago which was second in 1950, now has approxi- 
mately 41% million fewer persons than are counted in 
the New York area. 

Six among the twenty-five that were the fastest grow- 
ing areas between 1950 and 1960 are located in Florida, 
five are in California, and four are in Texas. While this 
places the majority of the fast-growing areas in the Far 
West and South, eight of the areas with the largest 
populations are located in Northeastern United States. 


WALTER SROUR 
Division of Information Service 
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' Monthly Survey of Business Opinion and Experience 


Keeping Outside Directors Informed 


a access by outside directors to company 
plans and internal operating data is in the best interests 
of the business, say eight out of ten of the 209 manufac- 
turing companies participating in THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s latest monthly survey of business opinion and 
experience. These companies report that relatively few 
problems have arisen as a result of following a program 
of full disclosure. 


Telling All to the Outside Directors 


The importance of a well-informed board outweighs 
the possible disadvantages of “‘telling all” to the outside 
directors, according to a majority of the cooperating 
companies. The minority of the companies surveyed 
argue against burdening directors with details of com- 
pany plans and internal operating data and they do so 
because of their philosophy of the board’s role and not 
because of any feeling that there should be a distinction 
between inside and outside directors. 


All Directors Receive Similar Information 


Nearly all of the cooperating companies state that there 
are no significant differences between the information 
given to outside directors and that which is given to 
inside directors. Executives point out that, quite natu- 
rally, inside directors are better informed and have more 
details on matters presented at board meetings because 
they are involved constantly in the company’s affairs. 
One company called its outside directors’ attention to 
the added operational details that are regularly made 
available to management directors and offered to supply 
any of these additional reports if they would be of 
interest. The outside directors, however, expressed satis- 
faction with the existing reports. 


Retention of Reports by Outside Directors 


Seventy-six of the eighty-eight companies that reported 
on their policy with respect to retention of reports by 
outside directors state that outside directors are gen- 
erally permitted to keep any reports or other material 
given to them. A number of companies note, however, 
that many of the directors do not exercise this right and 
frequently return the material given to them or leave 
it in the meeting room. 

Several companies require their directors to return 
material such as minutes, documents falling under gov- 
ernment security regulations, and any other papers that 
are considered to be confidential. 

One company permits retention of reports by outside 
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directors as long as they remain on the board. However, 
upon retirement, such directors are expected to return 
all material in their possession. 

Another company presents each director with a loose- 
leaf binder containing financial statements, tabulations 
and charts on earnings, cash position, and so forth. The 
binders are not kept by directors, but are returned to the 
secretary at the close of the meeting. 

In one instance, minutes of board meetings are mailed 
to directors with a request that they be returned be- 
cause of their confidential nature. 


Access to Plans and Operating Data 


Although most of the cooperating companies believe in 
granting unrestricted access to plans and operating 
data, their reasons differ. Similarly, the opponents of 
unrestricted access have a variety of reasons for their 
attitude. 


Propriety and Desirability of Unrestricted Access 


A number of respondents believe that unrestricted 
access to information is a basic right of directors, whether 
they are active in the management of the company or 
not. For instance, a machinery company executive 
writes: “My personal reaction to this question is that 
the directors elect the management, so what right does 
management have to make any rules about access to 
plans or operating data?” 

Similarly, the president of another machinery com- 
pany observes: 


‘'The stockholders own the company. They elect a board of 
directors which is charged with the responsibility of properly 
conducting the company’s affairs. The board, in turn, elects 
officers who are given the task of actually managing operations. 
The board carries a very heavy responsibility. It therefore has the 
right to be fully and promptly informed on all significant aspects 
of operations, and management has the duty of making certain 
that the board is so informed.’ 


Some companies believe that their nonmanagement 
directors should be fully informed in order that these 
directors may make the greatest possible contribution 
to the organization. Companies in this group believe 
that their outside directors are usually men of wide 
experience, sound judgment, and extensive knowledge 
and, therefore, can be of great value to the operating 
management if given the opportunity. 

The president of an electrical equipment company 
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comments: ‘We are trying to make our outside directors 
working directors as much as is possible. Therefore we 
feel that it is to our best interest for them to have 
access to and knowledge of all company plans.” 

A number of respondents note that, their boards are 
composed of men of the highest integrity. Consequently, 
the management has confidence in the directors’ discre- 
tion concerning confidential company information, and 
there is therefore no reason to restrict their access to it. 
In this connection, a steel company executive writes: 


‘‘In matters of unusual importance, where secrecy is essential, 
such as information about a proposed merger, for instance, we 
ask the directors fo keep the material confidential. We feel that 
if our directors can be trusted to be placed in charge of the 
over-all policies of the company, they certainly can be trusted 
with any information about the company they feel they need."’ 


And the president of a hardware company observes: 
“I do not see how outside directors can be given any- 
thing other than complete access to company plans and 
information. If I felt that an outside director could not 
be trusted, I would do everything possible to have him 
removed at the next annual meeting.” 

The president of a machinery company agrees with 
this view. He writes: “Unless you can have complete 
confidence in the discretion and integrity of a board 
member, the solution is to replace him, rather than to 
restrict the information being supplied.” 


Reasons for Limiting Information 


Despite the fact that a majority of the cooperating 
companies believe that nonmanagement directors should 
have unrestricted access to any internal company infor- 
mation, a significant number of companies believe that 
some limitations are desirable. 

Such companies base their argument on the premise 
that there is a difference between the functions of the 
board of directors and the functions of management. 
Therefore, directors who serve the company in the 
capacity of directors only should not be concerned with 
the operating details of the business. The president of a 
steel company expresses this point of view as follows: 


‘The board of directors is responsible to the stockholders for 
the success of the company. This responsibility carries with it the 
need to make major policy decisions, including the choice of top 
executives to whom actual management is delegated, and to 
provide broad guidance and assistance to the chief executive 
officer. Management itself, however, must bear the responsi- 
bility for recommending policies and for their detailed execution. 

“It follows that the board should not attempt to involve itself 
in details of operations beyond those which may be required to 
judge the broad progress and policies of the business. For the 
board to seek greater detail or to attempt to take management 
action upon such detail might well handicap the board in its 
formulation of broad policies and, more importantly, would 
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weaken and confuse the authority which is rightfully delegated 
to management. 

‘‘For these reasons, it is felt that directors should not seek 
and should not be given unrestricted access to company plans 
and operating data."’ 


Some companies that believe in granting unrestricted 
access to information to all directors as a matter of 
principle nevertheless do place limitations on this free- 
dom as a matter of practicality. For example, the vice- 
president of a metalworking machinery company de- 
scribes his company’s practice as follows: 


“Basically, we feel that if an individual is sufficiently re- 
sponsible to be a director of the corporation he should be 
responsible enough to be entrusted with general operating data 
of that company. There are, however, many details which we do 
not feel would be of any help to the directors and which, if 
disseminated, could be embarrassing to the corporation. Some of 
these items are restricted data in respect to government contracts 
and we have in fact gone on record to the effect that our direc- 
tors do not have access to such information.’ 


And the vice-president of another machinery com- 
pany adds: “We have never refused information to a 
director who asked for it, but we do not encourage them 
to go into all our plans and internal operating data.” 

Sharing this viewpoint is the president of a steel 
company, who writes: 


‘Our outside directors have unrestricted access to company 
plans and internal operating data but are discouraged from 
learning too much about the details of the business. It is our 
feeling that they can function more effectively if they are not 
burdened with too much detailed information."’ 


Several companies report that the matter of unre- 
stricted access to information has never been a problem 
for them. For example, the president of a food machin- 
ery company makes this comment: “We have never had 
occasion to think out whether it is always in the best 
interest of the business to grant outside directors unre- 
stricted access to company plans and internal operating 
data because we have never been asked any questions by 
such outside directors that we were not perfectly willing 
to answer fully.” 


Potential Problems of Information Disclosure 


Although relatively few companies report any problems 
as a result of granting to outside directors unlimited 
access to information, enough examples were cited to 
illustrate the point that difficulties may arise from a full 
disclosure policy. 

For example, several respondents cite cases of mis- 
understandings and misinterpretations of information 
by nonmanagement directors caused by their incom- 
plete knowledge of the business. Several other firms 
report that they have suffered embarrassment brought 
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about by unauthorized or premature disclosure of con- 
fidential information by outside directors. 

Government security regulations are mentioned by 
some defense contractors as a reason for withholding 
information from outside directors. However, one com- 
pany reported that this problem could be solved by 
obtaining security clearances for all of their directors. 

In one case, a chemical company reports that an 
outside director used information about the company to 
his personal advantage after he severed his relationship 
with the company. And two companies mention prob- 
lems arising when representatives of dissident stock- 
holder groups are members of the board or when a large 
customer or supplier has a place on the board. 

The treasurer of a wood products company believes 
that information about operating details can cause some 
outside directors to encroach on the functions of man- 
agement. He writes: “Depending on personalities, I 
think that some directors, who perhaps have a lot of 
time on their hands, become too involved in a com- 
pany’s affairs and accordingly, rather than being an aid 
to the company and to the management, get to be some- 
thing of a nuisance.” 


Briefing the Outside Director 


Because nonmanagement directors generally do not 
have daily contact with the operations of a company, 
they lack the opportunity to become as fully acquainted 
with the business as do their colleagues on the board 
who are also operating officers of the company. 

In order to compensate for this lack of information on 
the part of their outside directors, most companies send 
reports or other information to them before scheduled 
board meetings, and some managements give such 
directors an oral briefing just prior to the meeting. 


Regular Advance Reporting 


Of the 199 cooperating companies that have outside 
directors, 154 regularly send advance reports to non- 
management directors, and seven other companies do so 
occasionally. On the other hand, thirty-eight companies 
do not send reports to their outside directors in advance 
of board meetings. 


Financial Subjects Covered 


Advance reports regularly sent to outside directors are 
largely financial in character. As might be expected, the 
balance sheet and income statement are the most com- 
mon items’ distributed. But many companies also in- 
clude various kinds of supplementary, specialized finan- 
cial information such as financial plans, budgets and 
forecasts, comparisons of actual with budgeted per- 
formance, cash balances, inventory levels, orders re- 
ceived, backlog of unfilled orders, employment and pay- 
rolls, and transactions in the company’s securities as 
well as information on capital appropriation requests 
and reports on projects previously approved. 
Furthermore, many companies provide their directors 
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with background information on various other types of 
company financial activities, such as charitable con- 
tributions, mergers and acquisitions, pensions and other 
employee benefits, and data on projects that call for 
large expenditures of company funds. 


Nonfinancial Information 


Other than financial reports, the most frequently men- 
tioned types of information sent to outside directors are 
the proposed agenda for the meeting, together with any 
necessary background information on items in. the 
agenda. Some companies also include comments by the 
president on current developments in the business, 
minutes of previous directors’ meetings and minutes of 
executive and other committee meetings. A few, com- 
panies send such items as proposed policy changes, 
comments on general business conditions, and copies of 
press releases and company publications. 


Extent of Report Detail 


Two thirds of the eighty companies that commented on 
the point state that reports furnished to directors in 
advance of board meetings are quite detailed. The 
remaining companies strive to keep directors’ reports 
condensed, saying they do not wish to burden their out- 
side directors with details that only concern operating 
personnel. Examples of comprehensive reporting follow: 


(MACHINERY MANUFACTURER) 


“The reports, sent to all directors, include the following 
financial statements: 

“Summary of operations for the current month and for the 
year to date with a comparison with the prior year 

‘A statement of new orders and unfilled orders with a com- 
parison with the previous year 

‘Balance sheets of the company consolidated and the 
subsidiaries as of the end of the most recent month with a 
comparison with the preceding year 

“Profit and loss statements for the company and its sub- 
sidiaries as of the end of the most recent month with a com- 
parison with the previous year 

“Profit and loss statements for the company’s divisions and a 
comparison with the previous year 

‘A statement showing the status of capital expenditure appro- 
priations 

“Charts showing actual and predicted sales for the current 
year and comparisons with previous years 

“The material sent to the board also includes outlines of 
proposed capital expenditures, proposed charitable contribu- 
tions, and information on any other matter which will be taken up 
at the next board meeting.” ’ 

* * * 


(STEEL COMPANY) 


‘We send our directors a complete set of financial statements 
each month which cover in sufficient detail the operations of the 
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company for the past month and year to date. In addition, our 
president writes a comprehensive letter each month which accom- 
panies the financial statements. In this letter, he reviews all the 
important problems that have come up during the month and in 
general keeps the directors completely abreast of the company’s 
activities and operations. Usually, these reports are in the hands 
of all directors at least ten days prior to the meeting. In addition, 
all directors are furnished a tentative agenda of the board of 
directors meeting at least two weeks prior to the meeting, and 
such agenda is supplemented by any detailed material that is 
deemed necessary in order that they may be prepared to act in 
the meeting.’ 


(METALWORKING MACHINERY COMPANY) 


Summary of operating results 
Shipments and income; financial; change in net quick assets 
Sales activity 
Machine-tool quotations and orders classified by industrial use 
Machine-tool shipments for the current year classified by 
industrial use 


Financial statements 
Balance sheet 
Statement of income 
Statement of income: percentages to net shipments 
Analysis of sales by types of products and standard direct 
costs 
Capital authorizations and expenditures 
Capital authorizations for month 
New products development expenditures 


Forecasts (for each of the two succeeding years) 
Statement of income 
Cash flow 
Balance sheet 
Basis, statement of income 
Basis: cash flow and balance sheet 


Financial history 
Comparative operating data 
Comparative balance sheet data 


Backlog statements 
Units ordered and units open on production schedule 
Change for month and year to date 
Comparative change 


Industry comparisons and data 

Rates of change in sales and profits of all manufacturing 
corporations 

Operating results of selected companies 

Net orders for machine tools and tooling received by the 
company and the metal-cutting machine tool industry, and 
of quotations made by the company 

Net orders for machine tools and tooling received by the 
company as a percent of the industry. Comparison of 
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domestic and foreign orders received by the company and 
reporting companies in the industry 
Shipments and net new orders of the industry by quarters 
Shipments of the industry by years. 


Timing of Advance Reports 


Nonmanagement directors of reporting companies gen- 
erally receive their reports from three to eight days in 
advance of scheduled board meetings. Very few com- 
panies report that information is in their directors’ 
hands more than ten days before a meeting. The accom- 
panying table shows how much time directors of various 
companies have for study of reports prior to board 
meetings. 

The treasurer of a paper company observes that some 
directors attach considerable importance to the timely 
receipt of advance reports. He explains that, for this 
reason: “We try to get information to directors between 
a week and ten days prior to meetings. As a matter of 
fact, when we fail to follow this rule, our directors 
complain that they have not had an opportunity to do 
their home work.” 


Occasional Advance Reporting 


In contrast to the majority practice, a few participating 
companies do not send advance reports to outside 
directors on a regular basis but do so when circum- 
stances require them. A chemicals firm vice-president 
writes: 


‘‘We do not send regular reports to our directors in advance 
of board meetings. Special reports on particular subjects are 
frequently circulated to directors before meetings as occasion 
demands. In addition, information on important, developments 
affecting the company's interests is supplied when such develop- 
ments occur between meetings." 


And the vice-president of a construction materials 
company notes that all outside directors of his firm do 
not get the same types of reports: 


“‘We regularly send certain reports to outside directors who 
are members of board committees, or who have a special interest 
in some part of the company’s activity. For example, outside 
directors who are bankers, and therefore interested in financial 


Number of Days in Advance of Board Meetings 
That Directors Receive Reports 


Number of 
Companies Per Cent 
Number of days not specified......... 17 13.8 
One foutwo days « vavko cea esce Ob 14 11.4 
Thieete foursdaysik.rn can ct ete aera 19 15.4 
FIVE4ONSIXiO CVS on. oi ucre pani per tenie« caer ry, 13.8 
Seven toveight days. ns 2 ro aries wn ee 40 32.5 
Nineé'to ten daysics.je5 sem aate ate sais 9 7.4 
Over ten daysiae Siaaizald: omen ae 7 S77 
MONG! SASL sd aovtaohel cts shee ahalebmarete tae 123 100.0 
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aspects, get quarterly financial statements as soon as they are 
published. Apart from this we make no regular interim reports. "’ 


Verbal Briefing 


A few companies report that, in addition to advance 
reports, they also make use of some form of oral 
briefing of their outside directors prior to the board’s 
formal meetings. In some cases, the verbal briefing sup- 
plements the advance written reports and in other 
instances replaces the written material. The chairman of 
a steel company describes his method of briefing outside 
directors as follows: 


“Our outside directors all come from out of town and nearly 
always arrive the previous evening in time for dinner. The 
president and | make it a practice to take dinner with the outside 
directors and to spend part of the evening briefing them on 
matters of general interest and matters that are likely to come up 
the following day at the board meeting for decision. This gives 
the outside directors a little advance notice of such matters and 
also serves greatly to shorten the time involved during the 
formal meeting.’ 


Oral Board Reports 


In addition to the various methods used by most of 
the responding companies to brief their outside directors 
in advance of board meetings, a considerable amount of 
oral reporting takes place in the meeting itself. 


Kinds 


Oral board meeting reports are of four general types: 
(1) general business and progress reviews; (2) explana- 
tion of significant items contained in the financial 
reports; (3) reviews of projects or plans that are cur- 
rently of special significance or importance; and (4) 
informative presentations regarding a particular divi- 
sion or unit of the company. 

Explanations of financial data, the general business 
climate and its effect on the company are the subjects 
most frequently covered in oral reports. 

Reports on items of special current interest cover all 
kinds of subjects; for example, annual forecasts and 
budgets, program of capital expenditures, progress re- 
ports on major capital projects, information on the 
activities of the charitable foundation, data on pro- 
posed mergers or plant expansion, and information on 
proposed new major products or product lines. Reports 
on such items are sometimes presented quarterly, semi- 
annually, or annually. 


Divisional Reports 


Many companies, because of their growth and diversifi- 
cation, are following the custom of devoting a part of 
each board meeting to a review of a particular division 
or major departmental activity. Such reports enable the 
directors to become familiar with the operations, plans 
and outlook for each company unit. Information pre- 
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sented in such reviews is usually quite similar to infor- 
mation presented for the company as a whole. 


Executives Making the Reports 


The chairman of the board, the president, vice-presi- 
dents, the treasurer and controller are the officers most 
frequently mentioned as delivering verbal reports at 
board meetings, the most commonly mentioned execu- 
tive, of course, being the president. 

Also, a number of companies report that members of 
middle management are periodically brought in to 
familiarize directors with company operations. The 
president of an electrical equipment company writes: 


‘‘In addition to regular routine board matters, we make it a 
point to have oral reports to the board by various members of our 
management team who are brought into board meetings for this 
purpose and are then excused after their reports have been 
made.’ 


As a part of the divisional reporting program, several 
companies have adopted the practice of holding some 
board meetings at divisional headquarters. Such is the 
case in one aircraft company, whose spokesman reports: 


"At least once a year the board of directors meets at the 
place of business of one of the major divisions and subsidiaries. 
Such meetings consume af least one day, and in addition to 
formal business of the board the host division or subsidiary 
presents a full report upon the current activities of the division or 
subsidiary. Ordinarily, a plant tour is included."' 


G. CLark THOMPSON 
Francis J. WALsH, JR. 
Dwision of Business Practices 
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The New Product—Eight of the book’s ten chapters discuss the 
practical workings of functions concerned with new prod- 
ucts. A number of check lists are included. By Delman W. 
Karger. The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 
City, 1960, 234 pages. $5.00. 


Small Plant Management—Originally issued in 1950, this 1960 
revision includes practical information concerning economic 
aspects, management tasks, significant problems, and the 
future of small plants. It was written by a number of 
authors and is intended for the guidance of small-plant 
managers. By Small Plant Committee, Management Division 
of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 Street, New York City, 
1960, 563 pages. $10.50. 


Cost Engineering in the Process industries—A compilation of se- 
lected articles, appearing in Chemical Engineering from 1947 
through 1949, concerned with estimating the costs to 
process industries of plants, manufacturing equipment, and 
other capital items. Articles on cost estimating principles, 
analysis for profitability and the economics involved in cost 
engineering are also included. Edited by Cecil H. Chilton and 
the staff of Chemical Engineering. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42 Street, New York, 1960, 475 pages. $11.00. 
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INFLATION IN THE 1960’S2 


by Martin R. Gainsbrugh 


Chief Economist—National Industrial Conference Board 


Towarp the close of World War II, sharply con- 
flicting views were being voiced as to whether inflation 
or deflation would follow the war’s end. Those who 
anticipated deflation emphasized mainly the imminence 
of mass unemployment. Typical of that view was the 
statement made by Philip Murray, then president of 
the CIO: 


“Someone said yesterday, at least | read the statement in 
the newspapers, that there was a greater fear of the possi- 
bilities of inflation in the United States than there was of 
deflation. A $36 billion loss in earning power, and yet no 
immediate danger of deflation in the United States of 
America? Where is the economic reason that leads you to 
believe that there is no danger of deflation? Isn't there 
danger of deflation in the United States that threatens, at 
least when governmental sources and individuals predict 10 
million unemployed in the spring of 1946¢ 

“There is nothing inflationary about that; it has all the 
dangers and terrifying aspects of the most horrifying defla- 
tionary period in the history of our entire country.’ 


Those who anticipated inflation stressed primarily the 
shortages of both consumer and capital goods arising 
from the war and the price increases that were bound to 
emerge as those who had accumulated savings during 
the war sought to exchange them for goods in short 
supply. Difficult as it may be to summarize the views 
of economists at that time, the consensus of professional 
opinion, particularly in Washington, was that prices 
would break sharply as they had in earlier postwar 
periods. 


A Dissenting View 


A dissenting view at that time came from Jules 
Backman and myself in “Deflation or Inflation?” a 
study published by THe ConFERENCE Boarp in April, 

1 Delivered before the Sixteenth Annual Conference, Senior Execu- 


tives in Mortgage Banking 


2 Verbatim reports, plenary session, Management-Labor Confer- 
ence, November 30, 1945, afternoon session, pp. 8, 9 
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1946. After assaying the respective forces making for 
inflation or deflation, we offered the unqualified conclu- 
sion that not only was inflation already present, but 
that it promised to dominate the scene for years to 
come. : 

Our views as to the direction of prices subsequently 
proved correct; as to the degree and duration of infla- 
tion, the expectations were far too conservative. Our 
collective anticipations were that the cost of living 
would rise at least 40%-50% above the prewar level. 
However, we were mildly optimistic: 


“As the forces of production gain strength in the later 
stages of reconversion, it should prove possible to halt the 
upward price trend, and to reestablish our whole wage-cost- 
price structure at a new plateau as in the mid-Twenties; 
although probably at a higher level this time. This readjust- 
ment of the price structure would reflect the higher cost 
structure developed during the war and transition period 
rather than a spiral of continuing cost-price increases. How- 
ever, the incorporation into public policy of the fiction that 
wages can be increased across the board without reflection 
in prices will destroy any possibility of avoiding a wage- 
price spiral. It can only mean price increases which will very 
quickly carry us beyond our present cost-price position.”4 


So much for this early attempt to penetrate the price 
veil. One can only hope that time will deal even more 
favorably with this appraisal. 


Wars and Inflation 


As the long-term record of prices (see chart) clearly 
reveals, wars and inflation in this country have been 
inextricably intertwined. Every great war in this na- 
tion’s history has been accompanied by rapidly mount- 
ing prices, and then followed by price cuts of equally 
violent character. Over the century and a half for which 
detailed price data are available, the long-term sweep of 
prices has been described by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics: “The year-to-year variations in 


'“Deflation or Inflation?” Studies in Business Economics, No. 3, 
National Industrial Conference Board, pp. 69, 70 
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prices . . . are overshadowed by the marked upward 
and downward trends, with the major peaks either dur- 
ing or immediately after war years and the major low 
points sometime between the wars.” 

That is the fatal historic price parallel which some 
thought would be forthcoming immediately after World 
War II. Instead, the sweep of prices, both wholesale and 
retail, continued upward. As a result, the body of opin- 
ion, public and business, swung steadily toward accept- 
ance of the thesis of “‘an era of inflation,’’ both domes- 
tically and internationally. As late as the early 1960’s, 
the wholesale and consumer price indexes still remain at 
their highest levels in the nation’s history. “‘Since 1946,” 
as the Bureau of Labor Statistics describes it, “periods 
of price increases have been dominant, but have alter- 
nated with periods of lesser declines in wholesale and 
retail prices for commodities. But costs for services and 

1“Employment, Growth, and Price Levels,” Hearings before the 


Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, March 20, 
23, 24, and 25, 1959, p. 385 
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rents at retail, which are only in the consumer price 
index and which rose very slowly during the war, have 
continued steadily upward since 1946.” 

What of prices in the decade ahead? The bulk of 
professional opinion, at least until very recently, ac- 
cepted the thesis that further price increases would be 
steadily forthcoming, although at a lower rate (the so- 
called Slichter creep). A heavy majority still holds that 
belief. Two major reasons are advanced for this view: 


1. The Wage-Cost-Price Push 


Increases in hourly wage rates continue to outstrip the 
gains in productivity. The resulting rise in unit labor 
costs, therefore, tilts finished goods prices upward. In 
addition, as the economy grows more service oriented, 
gains in productivity cannot be expected to offset wage 
increases as readily as is possible in the technologically 
superior production sectors. Finally, organized labor 
pressure and wage floors prevent a contraction of wage 
rates in recessions as in earlier periods, and hence price 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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cuts would not be forthcoming in recession to offset 
price increases in the expansion phase of the cycle. 


2. Government Underwriting Full Employment 


Governments will no longer permit mass unemployment 
to develop. Instead, in periods of recession, mounting 
unemployment would be met by government interven- 
tion, including resort to whatever deficit financing was 
required to stimulate the economy. The costs of such 
recession offsets are carried over into governmental 
budgets in periods of expansion, so that small surpluses, 
if any, in good years fail to offset substantial deficits in 
poor years. 

These, then, are still the two main pillars supporting 
the price-creep structure. First, the pressures arising on 
the cost side from higher unit labor costs; secondly, the 
inability or reluctance of government to live within the 
bounds or confines of its receipts even on an over-the- 
cycle basis, thereby feeding the demand side inordinately. 

The belief remains widespread that for these reasons 
further “creeping” inflation lies ahead in the Sixties. 


* * * 


With the onset of contraction in the second half of 
1960, a second viewpoint has been advanced by several 
analysts. This group believes that the long-awaited 
postwar business correction of major dimensions is now 
under way. This, in turn, will bring with it not only 
drastic reductions in capital values, but also sweeping 
cuts in prices of basic commodities. One such view set 
forth in an advertisement on the financial page of the 
metropolitan press was that the dimensions of the cur- 
_rent correction might resemble that of 1929-1933 before 
the trough was struck. 


The Fit of the Cyclical Pattern 


With each passing month the current correction fits 
more into the cyclical pattern of the postwar inventory 
adjustment rather than a major business contraction. 
End-product demand continued strong throughout all 
of 1960, despite mounting unemployment and produc- 
tion cutbacks in a growing number of manufacturing 
industries. The aggregate demand of consumers, govern- 
ment, business and foreign countries was at least as high 
in the fourth as in the third quarter, and may have 
risen modestly. Thus far, this pattern of resistance to 
contraction stands in striking contrast not only to past 
major business contractions, but even to the short- 
lived recession of August, 1957—April, 1958. 

End-product demand fell in the fourth quarter of 1957 
and again in the first quarter of 1958, thereby reinforc- 
ing the contraction arising from the sharp cutbacks of 
inventory in that recession. The swing in inventories in 
1960 has been larger than in any postwar recession. 
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Even so, this time these dislocations have not as yet 
affected the rate at which goods and services in the 
aggregate continue to leave the market place. 

This current and prospective strength in total end- 
product demand, including expanded government out- 
lays for goods and services, is the foundation upon which 
the so-called optimistic model for 1961 is built.’ The 
Conference Board Economic Forum, a baker’s dozen of 
nationally known technicians in industry, government, 
and academia, unanimously rejected the view that we 
are in or on the verge of a major cyclical correction. 
Instead, they anticipated the current contraction would 
be both short lived and mild. Not a member of the 
Forum expected it to run through the second half of 
1961. Every forecast submitted for the second half or for 
the fourth quarter of 1961 was higher than the midyear 
figure. The average figure for gross national product for 
the fourth quarter of 1961 was $518 billion. Even the 
lowest figure for the end of 1961, $505-$510 billion, is 
higher than the prevailing rate of national output. As 
for price expectations, the Forum’s collective view was 
that primary prices for commodities would be about the 
same at this year’s end as at present. The consumer 
price index it was thought might be about two points 
higher than currently. 


A Decade of Price Stability 


This picture of general price stability may well be the 
most likely pattern not only for 1961 but for much if not 
all of the Sixties. Even the creeping rate of increase in the 
consumer price index, arising primarily from the regula- 


_ tory lag which retarded rents and public utility rates, may 


yield to the altered economic environment to which I 
have applied the label “the middle years.” 

This tapering-off process in the pattern of postwar 
economic growth first became visible somewhere in 
1955. Speaking to the Stanford Business Conference in 
1956, I initially dubbed this period in which we still find 
ourselves as the “middle years,” and the label has stuck. 

Wars, so goes the middle-years thesis, stimulate the 
economy. They produce shortages. They are financed by 
huge deficits, and thereby swell the money supply. In 
the war’s aftermath a hyperstimulated rate of growth 
prevails, such as characterized our system until 1955. 
That left its stamp upon price as well as upon volume. 

As these stimuli were withdrawn, their removal made 
itself manifest in key price measures. The 1959-1960 
recovery was not bought at the price of inflation as were 
its postwar predecessors. The same measures that were 
so frequently cited to demonstrate the infection of infla- 
tion now clearly reveal the emergence of price stability. 
The wholesale price index for all commodities is no 
higher now than it was in April of 1958. It remained 
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about unchanged throughout the past three years; hence 
its stability is not a recession phenomenon. The index of 
prices paid by consumers for goods and services is still 
rising modestly. But prices, excluding food and services, 
are lower than they were a year ago. Prices of sensitive 
commodities (22-commodity index) are today below 
where they were when we entered the Fifties. 


Factors on the Cost Side 


Two major factors are contributing on the cost side 
toward the current and prospective stability of prices. 
Physical capacity to produce is greater than market 
demand not only domestically but internationally for 
most commodities. This overhang of idle capacity 
militates against price increases even in the face of 
rising unit labor costs and shrinking profit margins 
(e.g., steel). Secondly, in industry after industry, includ- 
ing such native specialties as office machines, electronics 
and electrical equipment, we face not only intensified 


foreign competition in neutral markets, but domestically 


as well. 

Increasingly, American producers find that their price 
decisions must be made in terms of world competition. 
The public in general and American labor in particular 
has grown more conscious of the wage-cost advantages 
foreign producers possess. This is already exercising a 
restraining influence upon labor-management negotia- 
tions—and should do so even more as this point is made 
in the public arena before fact-finding boards or at 
Congressional hearings. 

The “middle years” have thus brought with them the 
restrictive influence upon wage increases of a buyers’ 
market. Because this change-over from the lush sellers’ 
markets, in which most business prospered for ten or 
fifteen years, to the increasingly competitive buyers’ 
market of 1961 is so rugged indeed, some of those 
affected tend to regard it as a transitory product of 
recession. This type of market promises to prevail 
throughout most of the 1960’s, with capacity generally 
in excess of demand. In such an economic environment 
the resigned acceptance of management to labor peace 
at any price is replaced by more hardened bargaining, 
with a hope that such resistance will be viewed as in the 
national interest. 


Factors on the Demand Side 


The “middle years” have altered the demand pull as 
well as the cost push. The hyperliquidity of financial 
institutions, corporations, and consumers alike is now a 
thing of the past. The $200-billion-plus expansion of 
federal debt in World War II, renewed mildly during the 
Korean adventure, has been largely absorbed within the 
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nation’s credit structure. Relative to the nation’s total 
output of goods and services, today’s money supply is 
no higher than it was prior to World War II in years of 
prosperity. No longer can it be said that too much 
money continues to press upon a limited supply of goods 
and services. 

The resurgence of faith in conservative central bank- 
ing policy is still another reason for suggesting more 
stable prices in the Sixties than in the Fifties. The per- 
formance of Germany and other Western European 
countries has been followed with heightened recognition 
of the merit of the traditional tools of tight credit, 
restraint on government spending, anda balanced budget. 

Here, then, are four major restraints to inflation in the 
Sixties: on the cost side, (1) excess capacity and (2) 
intensified domestic as well as foreign competition; and, 
on the demand side, (3) limited liquidity, and (4) more 
conservative central bank policy. These could well be 
upset by such random factors as wars, flood, famine, 
and other hazards of long-range forecasts. These forces 
are sufficient to warrant a reexamination by business- 
men of the inevitability of future inflation upon which 
some of their longer-range thinking may be based. 

Greater public awareness of these trends and their 
implications might also increase the flow of personal 
funds into the more traditional forms of contractual 
savings rather than into speculative inflation hedges. 
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Trade Regulation, Cases and Other Materials, Third Edition— 
This case book includes texts of court decisions and basic 
economic materials on the range of problems arising under 
the trade regulation laws on restraint of trade, monopoly, 
price discrimination, trademarks, and false and misleading 
advertising. By Milton Handler. The Foundation Press, Inc., 
268 Flatbush Avenue Extension, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1960, 1,170 
pages. $14.00. 


Local Impact of Foreign Trade: A Study in Methods of Local 
Economic Accounting—The book contains detailed analysis of 
the impact of foreign trade on three American communities 
that were selected for the case study because of their vary- 
ing problems: Gloversville, New York; Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; and Mobile, Alabama. The study is concerned not only 
with the direct exports and imports of these areas, but also 
with indirect shipments and the various secondary effects 
resulting from foreign trade. A special project committee 
statement and a staff report by Werner Hochwald, Herbert E. 
Striner and Sidney Sonenblum. National Planning Associa- 
tion, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., Washington 9, 
D. C., 1960, 213 pages. $7.00. 


Marketing Research: Principles and Readings—This textbook 
contains a collection of ninety published articles on various 
aspects of marketing, by more than seventy authors. The 
material is grouped into nineteen chapters and an appendix. 
A supplementary reading list is provided for each chapter. 
In general, consumer and industrial marketing research 
topics are treated separately. By Parker M. Holmes. South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 27, Ohio, 1960, 646 
pages. $7.75. 
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THE 1960 EXPORT RISE 


Un ITED STATES exports demonstrated unexpected 
vigor in 1960, a year when most economic indicators fell 
short of expectations. Exports of United States mer- 
chandise last year reached $20.3 billion, 16% above 1959 
and only fractionally below the 1957 peak of $20.7 
billion. The principal source of this intensified demand 
abroad for our goods has beén the economic expansion 
enjoyed by most of our leading customers (see chart). 

In only three other years during the postwar period 
were substantial gains in exports posted. United States 
exports rose 47% in 1951, 23% in 1956, and 9% in 1957. 
Exclusive of these three years and 1960, our export 
trade since 1947 has been characterized by year-to-year 
declines or nominal increases. 


Third Largest in Three Years 


Last year’s percentage rise in exports was the third 
largest in thirteen years. Significantly, it was achieved 
without any abnormal stimulation from international 
crises. The extraordinary burst in demand for United 
States products in 1951 was largely a consequence of 
hostilities in Korea. While the sharp gains in exports in 
1956 and 1957 reflected, in part, prosperity abroad, they 
were also bolstered by sharp increases in coal and 
petroleum exports related to the closing of the Suez 


U. S. Export-Import Surplus Widened 
Substantially in 1960 


Exports include military goods 
Source: Department of Commerce 
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Canal. A poor wheat crop in several European countries 
in 1956 provided an added stimulant to wheat exports 
in that year. 

Another impressive feature of the 1960 rise in exports 
is that it was achieved with virtually no rise in export 
prices, which have in fact remained practically un- 
changed for the past three years. In contrast, higher 
prices accounted for at least one third of the gains in the 
value of exports in 1951 and 1957, and about one sixth 
of the gain in 1956. 

In summary, it appears that last year’s large advance 
in exports was on firmer footing than the previous 
postwar expansions. The absence of price inflation or 
temporary abnormal demand in the 1960 advance sug- 
gests that 1961 can also be a good year for export trade, 
provided mainly that economic activity continues to be 
well maintained among most of the nations that are 
heavy buyers of our merchandise. 


Industrial Production and Total Imports: 
Gains for Selected Countries in 1960 


Percentage change, January through September, 1959, to 1960. “ January through July 
Sources: United Nations; The Conference Board 
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BUSINESS RECORD 


Jan.—Sept. '59 
UTTER Os ls one EERIE Fe CES tort sh 1,461 
BNERICO MMIC EROe CA tre . So. 7s Poe Rhee 4 cee 204 286 
TILES | ny Aneta eect cata RA ie a ct na. n.a. 
RENNIN =. Gils ek aS. SMES 525 600 
OMOEUCICE Dt MeCN, 55. 4s aS Walser teks na. n.d. 
Belgium and Luxembourg.................. 2,213 
RE RONIVCIS SOMES ee SP no's sics, Ai? nich, abdNs RISA eee fe 3,414 
DMESLECONINGNY Te 2.02. 6.5 6's SR NDA Ceca es 5,532 
LSTA aie 2 a I Ga Co oo 2,129 
IOINETOUCSH TMi hoists ck ius checkers © Nao 3 2,508 
EAMIFOCANIAGOON 8 1s Svsche do wes. hoe ttnie oe he ts 7,262 
LLLP: cold one Ec per Bin BES GIONS CGI GEOR Ce er 1,110 988 
| USGEST Is 5.6. LS a ee See ee 1,994 


Merchandise Imports of Countries That Trade Heavily with the United States 


Millions of dollars 


Total Imports 


Excluding Imports from U. S, 


Sources: United Nations; Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 


Aside from acting as a tonic for domestic industry, the 
enlarged export volume in 1960 had a salutary effect on 
the United States balance-of-payments position. The 
$2.9-billion rise in exports combined with a $0.6-billion 
decline in imports elevated the merchandise trade sur- 
plus to some $5.8 billion in 1960, more than twice as 
large as the 1959 surplus. (Because of a widening deficit 
on capital accounts, the rise in the export surplus was 
not accompanied by a corresponding reduction in the 
total international payments deficit.) 


Products Prominent in the Export Rise 


While most products shared in the $2.9-billion increase 
in merchandise exports from 1959 to 1960, the bulk of 
the rise centered in a handful of commodities. The two 
largest contributors to the aggregate gain were aircraft 
(including parts and accessories) and cotton, with in- 
creases of $570 million and $590 million, respectively. 
Overseas shipments of United States aircraft were ele- 
vated by the strong demand for high-speed jet planes. 
Cotton demand was strengthened by the restoration of 
competitive prices in August, 1959, and also by in- 
creased textile activity in many foreign countries. Other 
exports that recorded substantial dollar gains in 1960 
over 1959 were iron and steel mill products ($300 mil- 
lion), wheat ($240 million), copper ($200 million), alu- 
minum ($100 million), and industrial machinery ($300 
million). These five categories, combined with aircraft 
and cotton, accounted for over three fourths of the 
increase in exports in 1960. ; 
Although of smaller magnitude than the aforemen- 


tioned, important export gains were also enjoyed by 


agricultural machinery and parts, office and accounting 
and computing machines and parts, industrial chemi- 
cals, plastics, synthetic rubber, and tobacco. 


Rise in Exports to Most Destinations 


Most nations bought more goods from the United States 
in 1960 than in 1959. Among the leading importers 
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Jan.—Sept. '60 


1,440 


2,523 


4,218 
6,547 
3,023 
2,819 
8,195 


2,413 


Per Cent Imports from U. S. Per Cent 
Change Change 
1959 to 1960 Jan,-Sept. '59 Jan.—Sept. '60 1959 to 1960 
= 2,809 2,805 = 
40 535 598 12 
= 323 197 —39 
14 167 250 50 
= 558 409 — 27, 
14 242 318 31 
24 228 443 94 
18 523 795 52 
42 296 472 59 
12 364 511 40 
13 613 1,007 64 

iL) 284 458 61 
21 650 961 48 


n.a.—Not available 


of United States merchandise, only Cuba and Venezuela 
reduced their purchases. Exports to Canada, our largest 
customer, showed virtually no change; exports to Brazil 
and the Philippines showed only small advances. All of 
the other major importing countries sharply expanded 
their purchases from the United States (see table). 
Increases in exports to the United Kingdom, Japan, 
West Germany, and India accounted for about half of 
the $2.9-billion rise in total United States exports. 

Most of the countries which figured prominently in 
our export expansion in 1960 also increased their im- 
ports from other nations. In most instances, however, 
the rate of increase in imports from the United States 
was considerably higher than from the rest of the world. 
Total imports of the United Kingdom (excluding those 
from this country) in the first three quarters of 1960 rose 
13% above the comparable 1959 period while her im- 
ports from us rose fully 64% during that period. 
Analogous situations exist among most of the other 
leading importers of our merchandise (see table). A 
notable exception is India, whose total imports from the 
rest of the world declined 11%, while her imports from 
the United States rose 61%. 


Surrey S. HorrmMan 
Dwision of Business Analysis 
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Consumer Profiles: 


|. The Six Ages of Family 


Or ALL the extensive probing of the nation’s con- 
sumer, no line of inquiry is pursued with more per- 
sistence by market researchers than the buying behavior 
of the various segments of the population. 

For every broad classification of goods, and for 
numerous products and specific brands as well, there has 
accumulated an extensive dossier on who is buying 
what. Demand has been charted in detail by income 
groups, by the family stage in the life cycle, by educa- 
tion, and by other demographic and economic variables. 
Such information can and frequently does affect many 
aspects of marketing strategy from product design to 
pricing and to selection of advertising media. 

But, with all the effort that is expended on the ques- 
tion of market segmentation, surprisingly little atten- 
tion is given to the particular characteristics of the 
various pertinent segments. It is one thing to ascertain, 
for example, that a special age group accounts for a 
heavy share of the demand for a product; effectively to 
sell that market it is useful to know what the families in 
that particular age class are like, where they live, how 
many of them have how much to spend, what their 
educational accomplishments are. Data relating to these 
and Similar questions are available. They are collected 
by various organizations and are scattered through 
numerous sources, but a little culling can be rewarding. 

Presented in the accompanying table are selected 
family characteristics by age of head. Much of the 
information refers to 1960, much of it to a year or two 
earlier. However, since the ratios shown vary only 
slightly from year to year, for all practical marketing 
purposes the data can be considered current. The follow- 
ing comments highlight the differences among the 
various age groups. 


Family Head under Twenty-five 


Although this group accounts for only 5% of all 
families, well over half the nation’s households are 
initially formed by males under twenty-five. At this 
age, earning power is still modest: the median income 
for the group is some 30% below average. Roughly 
two thirds of the families earn under $5,000 annually, 
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barely one in ten more than $7,000. Many are in debt. 

In the course of a year, two fifths of the wives in this 
family-age bracket have children (a birth rate more than 
twice that of any other group), and more often than not 
it is the mother’s second or third child. Almost half the 
nation’s newborn are contributed by this age category. 

As would be anticipated, these young families are on 
the move. Each year, three out of five change their 
place of residence. But the vast majority remain within 
the confines of the same county; and a fourth of these 
families live outside the central cities of standard 
metropolitan areas. For the most part they rent, with 
only 15% in this age class owning their own homes. 

Educational attainment is well above par, but a 
trifle less impressive than that of the next older group. 
Youngsters who continue in school longer generally 
marry later. 


Family Head: 25-34 


At this stage of the cycle, the family has come a 
substantial way, but it is still in transition. Earnings 
are up sharply, with the median income now a little 
above average. Over a fourth of all families earn more 
than $7,000, three out of five $5,000 or better. Indebted- 
ness, however, is more prevalent than it is for any other 
age class. 

The birth rate is down precipitously, but it is still 
above average. Here about two thirds of all births occur 
in homes that already have two or more children. Three 
fourths of the families have youngsters under six. There 
is a consequent lower-than-average proportion of work- 
ing wives in this age bracket. 

The mobility ratio for this group is also much above 
par, but still only half that of the preceding age group. 
More of these families are in the suburbs, and more 
own their homes—better than two out of five. 

This age group is the best educated. About 23% have 
had some exposure to college, and more than half that 
number traveled the full course. The proportion of 
family heads engaged in professional and_ technical 
pursuits is larger than for any other age classification. 


Family Head: 35-44 


By many measures this group is the most important 
for marketers. It accounts for almost a fourth of the 
nation’s family population, and wields a somewhat 
sturdier proportion of aggregate purchasing power. The 
median income for the group is well above average; two 
of every five families earn better than $7,000 annually, 
and two in every three over $5,000. Personal debt has 
declined both in prevalence and magnitude; however, it 
is still substantial. 

In terms of children, this is the peak period; there are 
relatively few new arrivals, but the oldest children are 
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Selected Family Characteristics by Age Groups 


FAMILY INCOME: Median..........2% 
Under.” $3,000, annually 02 sacs - 
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PERSONAL DEBT?: Families having...... 
Less -tham $500); .ticss.s 
More than $500...... 


TYPE OF FAMILY: Husband—Wife...... 
PU OHO Re eS, 


BIRTHS: Per 1,000 wives annually....... 
é PIP CHU us es 


Alliothere he 
Distribution annual births. ....... 


CHILDREN: Families having........... 
PONG OUI 6. 0 aaa 
DECMIGEAI = Marre ee, 


Families with child under 6... 
with child 6-17..... 
Distribution All Children!..... 


MOBILITY: Percent moving annually... .. 
Moved within same county... . 


RESIDENCE}: Standard Metropolitan Area. . 
(Households) Gentrall(Gitvaue aera 
Outside: Gify. sn. 

Non-Metropolitan Area...... 


HOUSING STATUS: Own home........ 
(Nonfarm) Ont ear icee, ape ahs 


EDUCATION: Median years completed... . 


Attended college......... 


Attended high school....... 
\Elementary school only... . . 


OCCUPATION: Professional, technical..... 
Managers, proprietors... . . 
Craftsmen, foremen...... 
Sales‘ and service. ..3, <5: 
Glenica leis eck ais 


Data for various characteristics available for different years. Almost all figures relate to 1958-1960 Estimated by The Conference Board 
2 Excludes charge accounts or mortgage obligations. Data based on “spending units’’ 
Sources: Departments of Commerce, Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare; Federal Reserve; Survey Research Center, University of Michigan; The Conference Board 
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still too young to have left home. All told, some 40% of 
the nation’s youngsters are to be found in these families. 
Any newborn that do arrive come almost entirely to 
homes that have at least two previous offspring. Close 
to two of every five families in this age class have three 
or more children. However, the number of homes with 
youngsters under six has by now declined sharply, 
releasing many mothers for outside work. Some 36% of 
wives in this classification are so employed. 

The family now appears to have “settled down.” 
Barely 15% change residence in the course of a year, and 
two thirds of these remain within the same county. 
Relatively more of the families than in the other groups 
live in the suburbs. Close to two thirds of all families 
own their homes. 

The educational accomplishment of this age bracket 
is less than it is for the one preceding. In part this 
reflects changing social values, but some of it comes 
from the fact that the principals in this group lived 
much of their school years during the depression Thirties. 


Family Head: 45-54 


These are years of both stability and change. In many 
respects the characteristics of this age group—which 
accounts for a fifth of all families and a fourth of total 
spending power—are similar to those of the one preced- 
ing. Earning capacity for instance, as measured by 
median income, is on the average about the same. But 
we find a somewhat heavier concentration at both ends 
of the income range. Maturity and experience in many 
instances are yielding larger rewards: close to a fifth of 
this age group are proprietors and managers, a similar 
fraction foremen and craftsmen. On the other hand, 
there are apparently also cases where maturity has not 
been an unmixed blessing. Relatively more families in 
the lower-income bracket here also reflect the fact that 
this age group has apparently less formal learning than 
the one preceding. 

The most striking change in the character of the 
family at this stage relates to children. In the preceding 
age group, 86% of all homes included youngsters; now 
the ratio is 59%. A large proportion of the offspring of 
these families have passed their eighteenth birthday and 
have now, by definition of the Department of Com- 
merce, arrived at adulthood. 

The nest is now empty in a large number of instances, 
but there is still a high prevalence of homeownership. 
However, the percentage of families living in the sub- 
urbs is lower relative to the preceding age group. 


Family Head: 55-64 


A number of the trends noted in the preceding age 
group have now become more pronounced. Income pat- 
terns here are severely affected by the fact that the 
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upper limits of this age interval include some semi- 
retired and retired. Thus there is now a substantial 
clustering at the lowest level of the income scale: close 
to a fourth of the families make less than $3,000 a year. 
At the same time we continue to find a sturdy fraction 
earning $10,000 and better. However, to employ the 
more general measure, the median income of this cate- 
gory is down significantly as compared with that of the 
preceding group and is now about par with that of “all 
families,” regardless of age. Debt prevalence has receded 
appreciably, as have the magnitudes of debt obligation. 

Scarcely one in five of these family units has children 
living at home; of the families with children there is for 
the most part only one offspring still present. 

The family now moves with considerably reduced 
frequency, and there are no significant differences in the 
homeownership rate, which continues to run high. The 
figures suggest a generation that grew up in an era in 
which education received considerably less emphasis 
than it does today. This is the first age group in which 
less than half its members have gone beyond elementary 
school. 


Family Head: 65 or Over 


This is for the most part the retired generation. Over 
half the families in this group earn less than $3,000 a 
year; not quite 15% have more than $7,000. The median 
income is barely half that averaged by “all families”; 
the group is in command of about a tenth of all buying 
power. Indebtedness has declined to one family in four. 

Family composition has also changed radically. There 
are now fewer husband-and-wife households, more in- 
stances where a widow or widower is living with a 
relative. Almost all children have left. Some wives are 
still at work, but in very many cases on a part-time 
basis only. Relatively fewer units in this age group are 
to be found in the suburbs; the ratio is now about one 
in five. Over half of all families are located in nonmetro- 
politan areas. 

The comments made in connection with the educa- 
tional attainments of the previous age class apply 
more strongly here. Fewer than a third of all family 
heads have gone beyond elementary school. In some 
measure this reflects the fact that a larger proportion of 
families are now headed by women. 

The relatively large number of persons engaged in 
agriculture here does not necessarily represent an in- 
creased hankering for that profession with age. Persons 
engaged in industry eventually retire from the labor 
force: farmers who come of age on the land continue on 
the land performing reduced chores. 


Fasran LinpDEN 
Division of Economic Studies 
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[he accompanying table provides the information required for updating the 
dertinent charts in the publication, "A Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets," 4 
9repared by The Conference Board and sponsored by "Life magazine 


Consumer Market Statistics 


Pages in 1960 1961 
Guide* Series Unit 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. p Jan. p 
Income 
15 Personen tS APNE. co aaa ake tite rare. « s Billion dollars Il 408.0 IV 408.5 
Disposable'(S A)! si2 s.cicelacin cence tne Billion dollars il 357.5 IV 358.1 
Origins of personal income 
Wages and salaries':? (§ A)............ 1947-49 = 100 214.5 214.6 214.5 214.5 213.4 211.7 211.4 
17 Farm operations!:? (§ A)............... 1947-49 = 100 77.9 79.2 79.2 81.8 83.8 83.8 83.8 
Business and professions':? (§ A)......... 1947-49 = 100 166.8 166.4 166.4 166.4 165.4 164.5 163.6 
Dividends, interest and rent':? (S A)....... 1947-49 = 100 230.6 232.3 232.8 233.6 233.6 233.6 233.6 
19 _s Discretionary income (SA)! ............. Billion dollars WM r124.7 ie tizes 
Employment and unemployment*® 
21 Employment, “ue -toeiews San bee. soles ine Thousand persons 68,689 68,282 67,767 67,490 67,182 66,009 64,452 
Unemployment jiis 605 6206 0.02 ose. ces Thousand persons 4,017 3,788 3,388 3,579 4,031 4,540 5,385 
Hours and earnings 
23 Average weekly hours worked........... Hours 39.8 39.8 39.5 39.6 39.2 138.6 38.6 
Average hourly earnings............... Dollars 2.29 2.27 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.32 2.32 
Consumer credit 
25 Total credit outstanding!'4.............. Million dollars 153,809 154,092 154,265 154,344 54,626 56,049 na. 
27 Instalment extensions (S)'............... Million dollars r4,209 r4,071 4,124 14,095 r4,134 4,007 n.a. 
Instalment repayments (S)'............. Million dollars r4,017 r3,918 13,961 14,000 3,946 3,931 n.a. 
Consumer funds: inflow and outgo 
ORFEnEReCOID IS: mie. sous sy aysih iain auk says ss abty ave Billion dollars lil 96.7 LVN. 
29 Plus: Insurance, retirement credits......... Billion dollars lll 99.5 lV einia. 
Plus: Net increase in liabilities........... Billion dollars Hl 103.1 IV na. 
Expenditures for goods and services...... Billion dollars il 79.4 IV na. 
3] Plus: Acquisition financial assets>.......... Billion dollars il 87.4 IV na. 
Plus: Taxes, other deductions............ Billion dollars ill 101.1 IV nas 
Personal consumption expenditures 
35 Total expenditures (S A)!.............. Billion dollars Ml = 328.3 IV 330.8 
Dorables'.(SvVA)iejecce Coe. cs ce ane 1947-49 = 100 tl 188.9 IV 191.2 
37 Nondurables!2i(S'A) 2 op o5.:o.0. ce... ss 1947-49 = 100 il 158.7 IV. 158.9 
SERvices a "(SVA) AeA od sehen ai. teeta os 1947-49 = 100 Hl 236.9 IV. 240.1 
Retail demand® 
39 Retail sales: All stores (S)............... Million dollars 18,107 18,190 18,054 18,540 r18,400 £17,977 17,675 
Retail sales: Chain stores® (S)............ Million dollars 4,108 4,079 4,099 4,090 4,065 4,054 n.a, 
Food Sales? 
43 FOOGUSHOrES. (5) pawn ters che hoc tie ners Million dollars 4,474 4,526 4,425 4,520 14,606 4,536 na. 
Restaurants (S)e es) anaeehoiiss eer rat Million dollars 1,348 1,315 1,332 1,341 11,343 1,363 n.a. 
45 Alcohol sales: Liquor stores? (S)........... Million dollars 416 418 404 397 r418 395 n.a. 
47 Tobacco: Cigarette removals” (S A)......... Billion units Ml 470 IV 480 
49 Personal care sales: Drug stores (S)........ Million dollars 629 628 632 637 r638 624 n.a. 
Apparel Sales? 
51 Women’s apparel stores (S)............. Million dollars 451 460 447 450 r443 429 n.a. 
53 Men's apparel stores (S)............... Million dollars 204 222 210 206 210 207. 1hn.a: 
55 Family, other apparel stores (S)......... Million dollars 257 266 256 1259 263 na. n.a. 
Shoe. storesi(S)|, svc 2 ays ohes Mo smite Million dollars 207 214 209 195 193 184 n.a. 
57 Department stores: Total sales (S).......... 1947-49 = 100 r149 r143 rl144 150 142 147 142 
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Consumer Market Statistics (Continued) 


Pages in 1960 1961 
Guide* Series Unit 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. p Jan. p 
Furniture and appliance sales* 

59 Furniture stores (S).........-200eeee eee Million dollars 577 558 578 581 r542 541 n.a. 

61 Appliancesstores (S)) seer arr cre iin a Million dollars 330 oH IZA 321 317 r302 308 n.a. 

63 Hardware: Retail sales? (S).............-. Million dollars 253 230 231 229 r215 232 na. 

Housing . 

65 New nonfarm housing starts! (S A)........ Thous. dwell. units 1,164 1,273 1,040 r1,200 r1,203 975 1,070 

67 Single-family houses'...............--- Thous. dwell. units 88.9 100.7 177.9 r84.1 7AUaL n.d. n.a. 
Multi-family structures'................- Thous. dwell. units 24.2 26.8 r22.2 ro Jal 23:5 n.a. n.d. 

Automobiles and related products 

69 Automotive dealers: Retail sales? (S)...... Million dollars 2,796 3,016 2,971 3,203 r3,150 2,783 n.d. 

New passenger-car registrations......... Thousand units 546.5 525.4 458.8 547.5 543.0 n.a. n.a. 

71 Gasoline station sales? (S).............. Million dollars 1,474 1,456 1,466 1,484 11,464 1,497 n.a. 

Auto accessory store sales? (S)........... Million dollars 209 195 205 202 r198 PUA na . 
Service expenditures | 
Housings? (S'A)e. 22 Pater. oe ee = eee 1947-49 = 100 il 246.3 IV na. 

73 Household operation!:? (§ A)........-... 1947-49 = 100 Ml 244.3 IV na. 

Transportation's? (SvA)a.s sn otiserie es oe 1947-49 = 100 I 178.0 IV na. 
Advertising expenditures : 

77 Combined’ media’ (S)h oa.) sae eee 1947-49 = 100 247 236 235 246 234 n.a. n.a. | 

79 Magazinesi(S). 522 = et ee eee 1947-49 = 100 195 179 181 208 175 n.a. n.a. | 
Newspapers:(S):.79 nc ter ener 1947-49 = 100 203 198 205 203 202 n.d. n.d. 

80 Network radio (S).............+2+--++ 1947-49 =100 28 25 22 21 22, na. na. 

81 Network television (S).............+--- 1947-49 = 100 545 502 492 507 513 n.a. n.a. 
Spot television! S955 o ois cee eta Thousand dollars Il 125,012 IVn.a. 

Consumer price index 
Alliitems <.cgc oo ee eee ee ee 1947-49 = 100 126.6 126.6 126.8 2723 127.4 12725 127.4 

85 Durables SG 2 eee St we eee ere 1947-49 = 100 tilde 111.0 110.0 110.9 HAO:7, 110.8 110.2 . 
Nondurables 5 <-.7tenier, esters aoe 1947-49 = 100 120.0 119.9 120.3 120.7 120.9 121.0 120.7 } 
Services, 2c .cet tet eee ee ee 1947-49 = 100 150.1 150.3 150.8 151.2 1513 151.4 LS7, 

87 FOO ine, sears, cin CURES caer er eI te 1947-49 = 100 120.6 120.1 120.2 120.9 121.1 121.4 121.3 
Apparell, 23.02.) 23 nao eae eee 1947-49 = 100 109.1 109.3 110.5 111.0 1027, 110.6 109.2 | 
Housefurnishings.). aes 2c tare ee 1947-49 = 100 104.1 103.5 104.1 104.0 104.0 103.9 103.6 

89 Appliances: ..6 oceans i= <a eee 1947-49 = 100 n.a. n.a. 82.1 n.a. n.a. 81.4 n.a. 
Automotive group 47 -er eee ieee eee 1947-49 = 100 134.2 135.5 132.4 138.3 139.1 139.0 139.0 

oT Personal. ¢aré:is is Sec: See 1947-49 = 100 133.4 133.8 133.9 134.0 133.9 ERA 133:7, . 
Household ‘servicesia. -.<cctce ae ee coi s 1947-49 = 100 139.1 139.2 139.8 140.1 140.1 140.0 140.1 | 

95 Retail inventories: All stores4 (S)........... Million dollars 25,420 25,200 25,340 25,360 125,420 25,420 na : 

Production and distribution } 
Processed foods: Output (S)............. 1957 =100 110 110 110 110 rl109 109 n.a. 

97 Food wholesalers: Sales................ Million dollars 1,787 1,951 1,857 1,882 r1,916 1,854 n.a. 

Food stores: Inventories4 (S)............. Million dollars 3,040 3,040 3,020 3,000 2,990 3,040 n.a. 
Apparel: Output (S)ins > ce ee oe ere 1957=100 121 119 pie} 114 114 ily n.a. 

99 Apparel wholesalers: Sales............. Million dollars 174 259 222 229 r211 148 n.a. 
Apparel stores: Inventories’ (S).......... Million dollars 2,750 2,780 2,790 2,780 2,780 2,810 n.a. 
Furniture and rugs: Output (S)........... 1957 =100 118 119 119 115 114 114 n.a. 

101 Homefurnishings wholesalers: Sales....... Million dollars 189 232 239 242 1233 222), n.d: 
Furniture, appliance stores: Inventory‘ (S). . . Million dollars 2,090 2,100 2,060 2,030 2,040 1,990 n.a. 
Appliances: Output (S)................-. 1957 =100 119 116 110 112 r114 116 na. 

103 Television and radios: Output (S)......... 1957=100 97 87 93 82 78 r82 78 
Appliance wholesalers: Sales............ Million dollars 333 366 371 359 r361 368 na. 
Autos:‘Output(S)). sn memcdie a pee ee 1957 =100 108 114 119 123 109 97 78 

105 Automotive wholesalers: Sales........... Million dollars 510 557 537 540 r520 482 na. 
Automotive retailers: Inventories‘ (S)....... Million dollars 5,180 4,920 5,070 5,240 r5,300 5,270 n.a. 


1—New or extensively revised series. Comparable figures for earlier periods will be made available on request. 
3—Beginning January 1960, figures for Alaska and Hawaii are included. 


S—Seasonally adjusted. 
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A—Annual rates. 


n.a.—Not available. 


4—End of period. 
p—preliminary. 


5—Includes life insurance premiums. 
r—Revised. 


e—Estimate. 


2—Based on seasonally adjusted data at annual rates. 


6—Eleven or more stores. 


7—Tax-paid. 


i 2 : |V—Denotes quarterly figures. 
A Graphic Guide To Consumer Markets, prepared by The Conference Board, sponsored by Life. This table provides the information required for the updating of the indicated charts in the Guide. 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Selected Business Indicators 


| Chartbook Series Unit ae ee 
Pages January ~ December November January 
Industrial production 
BE CHUA Ae Ae cate eet, ote aieibkn second aarsiarac snavaliieeehs sua cettey 1957=100 S 102.1 r 103.2 104.6 111.0 
1 Dura blesamanutactininee. ae orn ooo eawelt eee 1957=100 S 94.5 2195.8 r 98.0 110.9 
Nondurables*manufactuning > v5. on.) «as abs tas le 1957=100 S 110.5 (2 BISNIS) 112.3 113.1 
IMGentsatins OSU ete o ee oe ak on cco ao oacniene 1957=100 S 97.5 ro O.3 r 98.0 97.5 
Wien tess Oi chet usta aeie caeueheme iene akrhatiae cn accueneieie suete aie 1957=100 S 126.0 126.0 y 124.6 120.1 
Wholesale prices 
ANE COMMGOULELES S «. 1 ERO A ese, eas aie al 1947-49 = 100 119.8 119.5 119.6 119.3 
4 Biivas prouuceets ktm aoe Mee es on re 1947-49 = 100 89.7 88.7 89.9 86.5 
IPTOCESSE OL OOUS eweisnttat rate sieee react PREP Peay Meteo Trees! os 1947-49 = 100 109.8 ate LOo. 3 109.1 105.6 
ievohnGt yale crayranaayaalidiees 4 a Mae ee a4 ob Seine eos 1947-49 = 100 128.1 127.9 127.9 128.8 
Consumer prices é 
ENT sree nye om At cr tetra tena aicus BW eeedeucd macs ee ae ene 1947-49 = 100 127.4 127.5 127.4 125.4 
5 1G ols hone CORSE. Se Oars Meee ni ee em 1947-49 = 100 MPAURS) 121.4 121 117.6 
NIT other Gonainodithesias spec rit .d sme el sialsloeis wie) 1947-49 = 100 115.4 1115:9 115.9 115.9 
COTE sc Re Aes TRE cre eile etetahens tet iiel sans oul 1947-49 = 100 142.9 142.8 142.7 140.9 
IAUWother setvicesets ceteris thils.o ncieun ferats etersiatete eke 1947-49 = 100 154.0 153.6 153.6 150.1 
Prices received and paid by farmers 
6 i Diate iNOS WAS Ol G tan Eee 4d ena oo co oer erin 1910-14= 100 241 242 241 232 
PCeSipAlc Aue ant ch dimer neon ter Ne te we pis seiecaze ahsksyaters 1910-14= 100 301 298 297 299 
IRS a tig aie ats ci aie Pie me te ee Ok aes DIGI npewrN ee 1910-14 = 100 80 81 81 78 
Employment and unemployment ‘4:5 
Civilian labor force: unadjusted. .........:..+-45. Thousand persons 69,837 70,549 “A213 68,168 
7 Civilian labor force: adjusted. ..........--+:ss---- Thousand persons S$ 71,481 771,118 771,356 69,773 
Civilian employment: unadjusted............-..-- Thousand persons 64,452 66,009 67,182 64,020 
Civilian employment: adjusted.................+5 Thousand persons S 66,514 66,407 767,048 66,136 
Ainemplowinent mate wire cin. scutes erate ee % 6.6 6.8 tia 16:2 5.3 
Nonfarm employment 
STO a lieveideniae inde Geli eetke deta? athe sie htwre strutted Thousand persons S 52,342 752,215 752,591 52,880 
8 IM ep REN Un aay Ne Bayan, cele Se carncioke wrla i omunkale Rie met piede Thousand persons S 15,668 715,784 716,030 16,562 
INonmanulactining sac deter a ee © 2s ei ihe Thousand persons S 36,674 736,431 736,561 36,318 
Factory production workers in durables..........-. Thousand persons S 6,494 r 6,579 ry 6,740 7,244 
Factory production workers in nondurables........- Thousand persons S 5,109 ry 5,123 ry 5,197 5,292 
Labor market conditions 
Ilelp-wanted Amex s mao eie oe ale la1 ele alec etatasebateio Loken 1957 =100 79.9 79.0 82.2 109.0 
9 Wnemploymentrate’. jdeee- ae. owl ts ween ale mS 6.6 6.8 6.3 eZ. 
INSEE lg PESO teem ears Heaton e Shao do ideo or cae n.d. If 2 BEG 5.7b 
MeaviOnirater wei cnt carers cette nn 3 Me caretakers -behones Ties) n.a pRT Yr 2.4 1.66 
Average weekly earnings of production workers 
10 Average weekly earnings.) j2 2.22.00. 2-5-8652 eee Dollars 89.55 ry 89.55 90.16 92.29 
Average weekly hoursi. lows cies He ba Saleh sin sete Hours 38.6 r 38.6 39.2 40.3 
Average hourly earnings. ... 1... sees eee oes Dollars 2.32 2.32 2.30 2.29 
Personal income 
“arse, Re Cs MT Ee eee eer ree Billion dollars S A 406.3 ry 406.9 409.0 395.7 
11 RahopncOmed: Het. 4 2. g ME <.hs bu Meee: trek Billion dollars S A 282.0 r 282.4 284.7 278.8 
OPNGINCOMC SEE ical eee ci cits To eteracbs ae rty Billion dollars S A 133.6 TSS. ER ES) 126.1 
‘LLANSle DAY MIENUS) seas ets oie aie eis e mie i fe Billion dollars S A 31.0 Temas One 30.5 27.7 
instalment credit!° 
[Begifsroveivaheciseanty Atetas (ADRS Otate Senn ee uaa Saakazs ore Gunn voNengt aaa: Million dollars S$ n.a 4,007 ry 4,134 4,119b 
14 Repanincnt stark ee meneame at alee Million dollars S n.a 3,931 3,946 3,773b 
Changerin Outstandings ya.esae vac ene Sie 2 es io Million dollars S n.d 76 taeeos 3466 
Atnountroutstandine!4s sable ceeiiue Gls ile win Million dollars n.a 43,281 42,703 39,852b 
New construction® 
“Tos a Ae he opis dey Eo GRR SoU CRe Etch CL oak eee are Million dollars SA 55,330 756,405 755,430 54,726 
1 ROtalamnivatemmem pets si ctiaen Grice curt ssi tc Million dollars SA 38,240 738,640 738,581 39,894 
8 SDOtalepibice ert hcktus ee ee icke tes ane ean a Million dollars S$ A 17,090 r17,765 716,849 14,832 
Private nonfarm fesidential. 20). wha. cess es © Million dollars SA 20,666 FIA, S22 721,428 23,244 
Private nontesiGentialommtetier i ee 0 aes teckel enire > oaaiaiare Million dollars SA 10,712 710,393 10,335 9,720 
Business sales and inventories 
1 9 Mrotalhinventories-. Seema Sncnrle tet erste save ake Million dollars S n.a 92,200 792,700 89,4006 
“fa all CPA Cat Toth Guy & Ce Rs can, Ee ena ec. Con he Million dollars S n.d 59,100 759,900 60,9006 
Inventory-sales) TAtlO ay cio he cities siete iaieie sueusisie = n.a 1.56 HESS 1.476 
Retail trade: Sales and inventories* 
MAVENLOMES oe Mea Ae te aa hae ake tea tate ene oa Million dollars S n.a 25,430 725,420 24,3106 
20 Ce al i oenc 2 Oe RD et RR Pat See Million dollars S n.a 18,156 18,421 17,485b 
Inventory-sales ratio: Durables.................:> * n.a 2.11 pe 1h) 2.066 
Inventory-sales ratio: Nondurables.........-+--+-- * n.a 1.08 1.08 1.10b 
Manufacturers’ Sales and inventories 
MEV EH COULES Arent oer oe ios hha oo eet eth cye Million dollars S$ n.a 53,650 754,010 52,4306 
21 RIE SG, Nae a 6h an RO UE as ge Million dollars S n.d 28,940 729,250 30,790b 
Inventory-sales ratio: Durables.................-- vd n.a 2.27 r 2.25 2.006 
Inventory-sales ratio: Nondurables.........-.--+> * n.a 1,49 7 1,49 1.426 
Merchandise exports and imports 
2 ESX POLS o2 tec GR Oa RTOS cd HER EA canedale  chotememan Million dollars n.a 1,796 ip AE TSM) 1,675b 
2 Emports wa teen eee mines amis, Seb b aces. Million dollars n.d LST 1,161 1,478) 
Xportsueplus wee ee er erie ee Million dollars n.a 639 r 636 197b 
os Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
23 Defense Expenditures. kaewi. sete elcid he. ioleioleorts Million dollars 3,408 3,862 3,532 3,142 
For quarterly data see below 
Money supply and turnover 
Money ASU Diy ten ee eee are take SNS veo teiie teres Billion dollars 251.5 yr 251.4 247.3 242.9 
24 Demand deposits adjusted and currency*.......... Billion dollars S 140.6 139.0 138.8 140.0 
Deposit turnover: New York City...............- Tes A 57.0 57.8 63.5 55.7 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers............-.. TT SA 25.7 25.1 26.2 25.1 
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Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


1961 1960 
Chartbook Series Unit i SS Be 
Pages* January ~ December November January 
= 
Bank loans, investments and reserves 
Loans. Psa ei in tate aie oie Wie ote eee aio teite Million dollars 96,773 100,539 97,708 93,567 
25 Investment? ons ab.0,2 te cee comple ais oot Oe ates Million dollars 66,467 65,699 64,289 61,942 
G.1. Feloans iin. so) de eee knoe Sas seared Million dollars 37,462 38,942 38,141 36,285 
Wet free reserves.’ © oi. 5 eater Sa Soe ere tes Million dollars n.d. 672 yr 614 —424b 
Interest rates 
Corporate Ada Bowdss 20 2 ances cies ctseie ers asin % per annum 4,32 4.35 4.31 4.61 
26 Commercial paper, 4-6 months..................- % per annum 2.98 323 3.28 4.91 
Government Securities: Long-term bonds.......... % per annum 3.89 3.88 3.93 4.37 
Government Securities: 3-Month bills............. % per annum 2.302 Z2te 2.384 4.436 
Diffusion index 
27 Diffusion index yn ce cae Sete SSE ee et ee eet ttt —3.50 y —4,25 —3.83 —1,25 
Diffusion index; cumulative ay. .o.- 6 s)s, ssi ouehetel es tit 28.28 Pedi is 36.03 48.27 
Industrial production:\. .a.2 bien eieiniek @ i otighe ase Aer 1957=100 S 102.1 ir) 103.2 104.6 111.0 
Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contract awards.............. Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 107,730 104,067 125,554 109,916 
Commercial, industrial building contract awards.... Thous. sq. ft. fl.sp.S 33,276 39,123 40,771 35,929 
New orders, darableson ts. scacutse ears o etare eee one Million dollars S 13,100 13,300 713,600 14,190 
28 Average workweek sty hhse cosas dics os dee siete Hours S 38.7 F 38.2 39.1 40.4 
Raw. materials prices. . (Acme .2 «= 1 wei is Sone aes 1947-49 = 100 82.9 82.0 83.0 84.6 
Stock prices,industrials ins). <2 acya oe oninuvete srekairys aes 1941-43 =10 63.07 60.10 59.31 62.64 
New incorporations” : 2 234.496 /seqmarenti pe ce cern aie Number S$ 13,934 714,182 14,954 15,324 
Business failures)... pgs sie wee i ee eon ake Number S$ 1,344 1,492 1,383 1,130 
Chartbook an a ee 1959 
Pages* pie _ IV III II IV 
Quarter p Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Gross national product 
2 Total os. 3S SARS ooo De sir Rec eae rc ne ey ane Billion dollars S A 503.5 503.5 505.0 486.4 
Change in business inventories. ...............5-- Billion dollars S A r —310 0.6 33 4.7 
Final demand!) ..h2 222.85 foSsuasce See oe Billion dollars S A r 506.5 502.9 499.7 481.7 
Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures...............- Billion dollars S A ry 330.8 328.3 329.0 319.6 
3 Gross private domestic investment................ Billion dollars S A r 66.0 70.8 TOD 70.8 
Net exports of goods and services........-......+-- Billion dollars S A r 4.6 3 2.0 —0.4 
Government purchases of goods and services....... Billion dollars S A A024 100.7 98.6 96.4 
Disposition of personal income 
Personal income: = hich rae: & eta pe ees Billion dollars S A 408.5 408.0 404.2 389.0 
12 Disposable personal income...............ss-5-:> Billion dollars S A 358.1 357.5 354.1 342.4 
Personal consumption expenditures............... Billion dollars S A ry 330.8 328.3 329.0 319.6 
Saving as per cent of disposable personal income.... Per cent 13 8.2 Hie 6.7 
Discretionary income an oe ee 
Discretionaty MCOme «jcc woth. Cesare eke ie ere illion dollars 122.4 124. ‘ : 
Discretionary fund... onus ie ee ee ee Billion dollars S A 171.8 re en i - 
13 Per cent changes over previous quarter: Personal dis- ; 
posable income. 2. owe armccm neem welelers asia arate Per cent 0.2 1.0 2.0 12 
Per cent changes over previous quarter: Discretionary 
IHCOME « <\hohale's ales & i Sige ree oceans terol rae Per cent R ae 0.6 1.6 0.8 
Corporate profits'? 
e Net’ before taxest ct eee oe een tenerree Billion dollars S A n.d. 41.5 45.7 45.36 
Tax liability... ocean cit rath eet eeketeete syne Ie Billion dollars S A n.d. 20.3 Does 22.36 
15 Net profits} nes 2 see een ase cpt nee Billion dollars S A n.d. 21,3 23.4 22.96 
Dividend payments. .- Gases che eee Billion dollars S A 14.1 14.0 13.9 13.8 
Retained earnitigs.. «eres oe de ty Setar erento Billion dollars S A n.d. 13 is) 9.36 
Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
POtal cock ee eet ea ee ee atta mete eka coe rene Billion dollars S A 35.60¢ 35.90 36.30 33.60 
16 Matufactitiap.: 4: ccs ars te aan Shes eee Billion dollars S A 14.30a 14.65 14.70 12.85 
Nonmanufacturing: Public utilities................ Billion dollars S A 5.90a 5.60 5.70 5.50 
Nonmanufacturing: Other....................... Billion dollars S A 15.40¢ 15.65 15.90 15.25 
Capital appropriations 
Appropriations. «6s o.<ca erie acct eMac! e cilets te Billion dollars S A n.d. 1.86 2.02 2.446 
1 7 Expenditures 2.753 2 ¢ s/\n tations 1 te ee meen tatiouemaiteten Billion dollars S$ A n.d. 2.26 2.18 1.79b 
Change in backlogs’). ..4oe aoe tee peter wee Billion dollars S A n.d. (052 == (50 0.476 
New appropriations: Durables. ..........2..5.-.5.- Billion dollars S A n.d. 0.83 1.03 1.096 
New appropriations: Nondurables...............+-- Billion dollars S A n.d. 1.03 1.00 1.356 
Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts. Seb ois ae ere nite to area aarp reget Million dollars 16,765 18,563 22,505 16,246 
23 Wx pendit ures w heal rals cine seu Waadee era se) ol eae meee Y Million dollars 20,449 19,768 18,626 20,054 
Surplus of defielt 24.60 s)0i<jaeaiee «5 o elete ORS eyaiattra) «mies Million dollars 3,683 — 1,205 — 3,878 — 3,809 


For monthly data see above 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Department of Agriculture; B. K. Davis & Bro. Advertising Service; Securities and 
Exchange Commission; Treasury Department; Moody’s Investors Service; F, W. 
Dodge Corporation; Standard & Poor’s Corporation; Dun & Bradstreet; National 
Bureau of Economic Research; THe CoNFERENCE Boarp. 

1 Excluding farm and food. 2 Including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates. Prices 
received divided by prices paid. 4 Series redefined in 1953, and in 1957. § Includes data 
for Alaska and Hawaii, beginning in 1959 for employment and new construction, in 
1960 for retail trade. § Unemployment as per cent of labor force. 7 Includes nonproduc- 
tion workers. § Excludes personal contributions to social security included in com- 
ponents. ® Includes wages and salaries and “other labor income.” 1° Includes data for 
Alaska and Hawaii, beginning with January and August, 1959, respectively. !§ Exten- 
sions minus repayments. #2 End of period. #4 Includes grant-aid shipments. * Privately 
held; includes demand and time deposits adjusted to exclude U. S. Government and 
interbank deposits, and currency outside banks, 15 All member banks; loans and invest- 
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ments, Wednesday nearest end of period; net free reserves, average of daily closing 
figures. 18 Commercial, industrial and farm loans of weekly reporting member banks; 
Wednesday nearest end of period. Starting with July 1958, not comparable to earlier 
data; includes loans to non-bank financial institutions. 17 Includes Hawaii. 18 Gross 
national product less change in business inventories. 1° All data are before inventory 
valuation adjustment. 2° Reflects cancellations, not shown separately. S—seasonally 
adjusted. A—annual rate. a—anticipated. For the I Quarter of 1961, anticipated 
outlays are: Total, 34.90; Manufacturing, 14.30; Nonmanufacturing, Public Utilities, 
5.70; and Nonmanufacturing: Other, 14.90. b—December, 1959 for monthly data; 
III Quarter 1959 for quarterly data. p—preliminary. r—revised. * End-of-month 
inventory, divided by sales during the month. ¢ Monthly rates per 100 employees. 
+t Debits divided by deposits. ttt Diffusion index stated as the average duration in 
months of expansion or contraction. n.a.—not available. * Chartbook of Current Busi- 
ness Trends (1961 Edition), THe CoNFERENCE Boarp. Copies available to Board 
Associates on request 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Announcements of 


Mergers and Acquisitions 
July 11, 1960—August 10, 1960! 


[Concluded from February issue] 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Gulton Industries, Inc. ($6.0) 
Electronic, electromechanical 
electroacoustic components mfr. 

Haynie Products, Inc. (n.a.) 
Crude oil research and marketing 

Hercon Electronics Corp. (7.a.) 
Hermetic seals and connectors mfr. 


and 


Hertz American Express International, 
Ltd. (n.a.) 
(Jointly owned by Hertz Corp. and 
American Express Co.) 
Vehicle renting and leasing service 


Hertz Corp. ($124.5) 
Truck and auto rental and leasing 
service 


Hi-Acres Concentrate, Inc. (n.a) 


Highway Trailer Industries, Inc. ($18.1) 
Truck trailers, cargo containers and 
telephone and power line construction 
equipment mfr. 


Hooker Chemical Corp. ($184.0) 
Chemical products and plastics mfr. 


Hostess Food Products, Ltd. (Canada) 
(Sub. of General Foods, Ltd.) 
(Controlled by General Foods Corp.) 
($512.6) 

Food and grocery products producer 
and distributor 

Houston Fearless Corp. ($7.8) ) 
Film processing systems and preci- 
sion audiofilm equipment mfr. 


Hubbard Milling Co. (over $.5)* 
Flour mfr. 

Hupp Corp. ($46.1) ; ; 
Appliances, aviation and industrial 
products mfr.. - 

Hygrade Food Products Corp. ($53.3) 
Meat packer and dairy products mfr. 


Independent News Co. (7.a.) 
Magazine distributor 

International Chemical Corp. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Farbwerke Hoechst A. G., 
West Germany) | 


Irving Air Chute Co. ($3.1) 
Parachutes and related products and 
automobile seat belts mfr. 


Itek Corp. ($14.2) ‘ 
Mechanical, electrical and electronic 
equipment, photocopy machines, etc., 
mfr. 

Kayser-Roth Corp. ($70.1) 
peesiery, lingerie, sportswear, 
mfr. 


etc., 


James R. Kearney Corp. ($10.0) _ 
Utility equipment for power lines 
mfr. 
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Systems Research Group, Ince. (n.a.) 
Advanced analytical research and 
problem solution 

Cargill, Inc. 

(Fish oil business of) (n.a.) 


Harvey-Wells Electronics, Inc. (over 


$1.0) 
(Sub. of Whitin Machine Works) 
Precision equipment in nuclear re- 
search field mfr. 
ee Drive Yourself, Ltd. (Canada) 
n.Q.) 
Car rental service 


Nash U Drive, Ltd. (Canada) (n.a.) 
Car rental service 

Brown-Driv-Ur-Self, Inc.? (n.a.) 
Independent Hertz licensee 


Brown & Cleghorn Transportation, 
Inc.? (n.a.) ‘ 
Independent Hertz licensee 


Mid-Florida Citrus Cooperative (n.a.) 
(Physical assets of) 

Weber Trailer & Mfg. Co. (over $.3)* 
Truck-trailers mfr. 


Houston Corp. 
(Butler Chemical Co. div. of) (n.a.) 
Defluorinated phosphate rock, and 
animal and poultry feed supplement 
producer 


Acadia Foods, Ltd. (Canada) (n.a.) 
Potato chips mfr. 


Allen Research & Development Co. 
(n.a.) 
Ground support equipment mfr. 

Carol Campbell Enterprises, Inc. (n.a.) 
Elapsed time indicators mfr. 

Nuclear Research Instruments (n.a.) 
Nuclear activity measuring equip- 
ment mfr. 

Uniconn, Ine. (n.a.) 

Gyros mfr. 

Parabam, Inc. (n.a.) ‘ 
Plotting systems and tracking de- 
vices mfr. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
(Mankato, Minn. feed plant of) (n.a.) 


E. Roy Industries, Ltd. (Canada) (n.a.) 
Refrigerators, oil furnaces, ranges, 
and aircraft parts and assemblies mfr. 

Marhoefer Packing Co. ; 
(Bloomington, Ill. and _ Postville, 
Iowa meat plants of) (n.a.) 

Empire News Co. (n.a.) 

Magazine distributor 


Lloyd Brothers, Inc. (n.a.) 
Ethical pharmaceutical mfr. 


Unexcelled Chemical Corp. - ; 
(Jasco Aluminum Products div. of) 
(n.a.) 

Aluminum storm doors, 
and conduits mfr. 


Hermes Electronics Co. ($2.5) 
Research and development in elec- 
tronics and physics; digital timing 
equipment, etc., mfr. 

A. Stein & Co. ($11.0) 

(55% of common stock of) 
Belts, garters, suspenders and foun- 
dation garments mfr. 

Hubbard & Co. ; 
(Electrical Engineers Equipment div. 
of) (n.a.) 

Switch gear line mfr. 


windows, 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


. Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Kimbell Grocery Co. (7.a.) 


Lamb Industries, Inc. ($5.6) 
Electric house cleaning machines, 
water heaters, and aluminum prod- 
ucts mfr. 


Lancer Industries, Ine. ($2.1) 
Fiber glass swimming pool shells mfr. 
Lease Plan International Corp. ($23.6) 
Trucks, cars and other equipment 
leasing service 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp. ($15.5) 
Proprietary drugs, cosmetics and 
sanitation chemicals mfr. 


Ling-Altec Electronics, Inc. ($32.5) 
Electronic vibration testing systems, 
loud-speakers, microphones, ampli- 
fiers, etc., mfr. 


G. B. Macke Corp. ($4.7) 
Vending machines operator 


Maremont Automotive Products, Inc. 
($18.5) 
Automotive parts mfr. 


McCrory Corp. 
(Formed by merger of) 


Arthur G. McKee & Co. ($27.5) 
Engineering and construction 


Minerals & Chemicals Philipp Corp. 
(Formed by merger of) 


Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc. 


($8.0) 
Miniature ball bearings mfr. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. ($378.9) 
Abrasives, roofing granules, adhesive 
and recording tapes, etc. mfr. 
Moretz Hosiery Mills, Ine. (n.a.) 


Mueller Industries (n.a.) 
Foundries operator 
Networks Electronic Corp. ($1.0) 
Electromechanical components mfr. 
Ohio Oil Co. ($462.5) 
Crude oil and natural gas producer 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. ($172.0) 
Natural gas distributor 


Oz Publishing Corp. (7.a.) 
Studio greeting cards mfr. 


Pan American Petroleum Corp. 
(Sub. of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)) 
($2,846.5) 
Crude oil and natural gas producer 
Pheoll Mfg. Co. (over $1.0)* 
Industrial fasteners mfr. 


H. O. Wooten Grocery Co. (Abilene, 
Texas) (n.a.) 


Vitroglass Corp. (n.a.) 
(Purchased from Challenge Porcelain 
& Stamping Corp.) 
Porcelain and enamel 
supplier 


Missile Dynamics Corp. (n.a.) 
Missile components mfr. 


Executive Car Leasing (Los Angeles, 
Cal.) (n.a.) 


products 


LPG Leasing (Cleveland, Ohio) (7.a.) 


Noreen, Ine. (n.a.) 
Color hair rinses mfr. 


Ogilvie Sisters (n.a.) 
Hair treatment preparations mfr. 
Temco Aircraft Corp. ($34.5) 
Jet aircraft, missiles and weapons 
systems, etc., mfr. 


Pennsylvania Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Co. (n.a.) 
Vending concern 


4 automatic vending companies 
(Roanoke, Va. and _ Raleigh- 
Durham, N. C. area) (n.a.) 

(Purchased from Marcus Kaplan) 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Inc. ($30.6) 
(Increased ownership to 52% by pur- 
chase of 16% of outstanding stock of) 
Textile machinery mfr. 


McCrory-McLellan Stores Corp. ($85.0) 
Variety store chain operator 

B. T. L. Corp. ($50.0) 
(Controlled by 
Corp.) 
Variety store business 

United Stores Corp. ($10.4) 
(Controlled by B. T. L. Corp.) 
Holding company 

Western Machinery Co. (over $1.0)* 
Minerals and chemicals processing 
equipment mfr.; engineer; materials 
handling equipment seller 

Minerals & Chemicals Corp. of America 

($22.8) 

Fullers earth, kaolin, bauxite, etc., 
producer 

Philipp Brothers, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Importer-exporter of ores, metals and 
minerals 

Philipp Brothers Ore Corp. (n.a.) 


Carter Engineering Co. (over $.1)* 
Bearings, ball linkage devices and 
bowling equipment mfr. 

Revere Camera Co. (over $1.0)* 

Tape recorders, movie cameras and 
projectors, etc., mfr. 

Bothwell Mills 
(Facilities of) (n.a.) 

Socks and anklets mfr. 

Koehring Co. 

(Foundry div. of) (n.a.) 

U.S. Bearing Corp. (n.a.) 

Missile and aircraft bearings mfr. 


Auto Ler Service Co. (Alliance, Ohio) 
(n.a. 
Service 

operator 


Northern Oklahoma Gas Co. ($7.3) 
Natural gas producer, transmitter, 
and seller 

Stanley Greetings, Inc. (n.a.) 

(Sub. of America Corp.) 

Conventional greeting cards mfr. 
Texas Gas Corp. 

(50% of stock of) (n.a.) 

Natural gas pipeline system operator 


Rapid-American 


stations and bulk plant 


The Torrington Co. 
(Progressive Mfg. 
(over $1.0)* 
Specialized industrial fasteners mfr. 


Co. diy. of) 


1 See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957 and July, 1960, 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and an analysis and summary 
of recorded 1959 mergers and acquisitions 


2 Purchased from the estate of Louis Brown 
* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 1960 
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Acquirer — ae 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. ($26.7) 
Book publisher 


Production Machinery Corp. (n.a.) 
Machinery mfr. 


Reeves, Parvis & Co. (n.a.) 
Wholesale grocer 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. ($73.8) _ 
Synthetic resins, industrial chemicals 
and inorganic color pigments mfr. 


Revere Camera Co. (over $1.0)* 
Tape recorders, movie cameras and 
projectors, etc., mfr. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
(Sub. of International Milling Co.) 
($104.1) 
Flour producer 
Rock-Ola Mfg. Corp. ($5.3) 
Coin-operated phonographs mfr. 
Ross Roy—B.S. F. & D., Inc. 
(Formed by merger of) 
Advertising agency 


Royal Industries, Inc. ($6.9) 

Aircraft, armament and missile compo- 
nents, digital control units and am- 
plitudes mfr. 

Sackel-Jackson Co. 

(Formed by merger of) 


Savage Shoes, Ltd. 
(Sub. of International Shoe Co.) 
($192.6) 
Footwear mfr. 
Scientific-Aetna Corp. 
(Formed by merger of) 


Sentry Corp. ($1.1) 
Sanitary plumbing ‘ware, plastic 
products, aluminum folding chairs, 
etc., mfr. 

Shell Oil Co. ($1,767.3) 
(Controlled by Royal Dutch Shell 
Group) 
Integrated oil producer 

Silver Creek Precision Corp. ($4.6) 
Fog-gen®rating machines, outboard 
motors, etc., mfr. 


J. R. Simplot Co. (n.a.) 


A. O. Smith Corp. ($140.2) 
Commercial water heaters, central 
heating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment, gas fired boilers, automobile 
frames and welded pipe mfr. 

Sorg Paper Co. ($13.8) 

Paper mfr. 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) ($2,846.5) 
Integrated oil producer 

John B. Stetson Co. ($15.1) 
Hat mfr. 

Tenax, Inc. (n.a.) 
Home food service plans operator 


Tidewater Oil Co. ($856.4) 
Integrated oil producer 

Tractor Supply Co. ($5.8) 
Farm equipment parts and acces- 
sories retailer 

United Control Corp. ($7.5) 
Electronic control systems, equip- 
ment and accessory devices, etc., mfr. 

United Food Management Services, 

Inc. (n.a.) 

Industrial and food 
service operator 

United States Tobacco Co. ($34.9) 
ei and other tobacco products 
mfr. 
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institutional 


National Foremen’s Institute (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Vision, Inc.) 
Industrial management 
operator 


Rathbun-Jones Engineering Co. (over 
* 


services 


Machinery, diesel engines and power 
plants mfr. 


Magee Wholesale Grocery Co. 
(n.a. 
(Business of) 
Modiglass Fibers, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
(89% of stock of) 
(Purchased from Nicolet Industries, 
Inc.) 
Glass fibers and glass fiber mats mfr. 


Excel Auto Radiator Co. (over $1.0)* 
Metal stampings producer 


Mercury Metal Finishing Corp. (n.a.) 
Photographic equipment parts fin- 
isher 

Arthur F. Johnson & Sons (Canada) 
(Belmar Soups line of) (n.a.) 


Fred Hebel Corp. (less than $.1)* 
Vending machines mfr. 

Ross Roy, Ine. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 
(n.a.) 
Advertising agency 
Calibration Standards Corp. (n.a.) A 
Precision electronic measuring in- 
struments mfr. 


Jackson Associates, Inc. (n.a.) 
House agency 

Sackel Co., Inc. (n.a.) 

Medcalf Shoe Co. Ltd. (n.a.) 


Scientific Tri-Art Engraving Co. (n.a.) 
Photo-engravings mfr. 

Aetna Photo-Engraving Co. (n.a.) 
Photo-engravings mfr. 

Terry Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 
Construction business 


Buckley Brothers Oil Co. (n.a.) 
Gasoline, industrial fuels and home 
heating oils supplier 


Multi-Fill Machine Co. (n.a.) 
Sanitary filling machines mfr. 


Anaconda Co. 

(Fertilizer plant facilities of) (n.a.) 
Bissett-Berman Corp. (n.a.) 

(50% interest in) 

Advanced electronic equipment: mfr. 


Groff Paper Co. (over $.1)* 
Paper napkins, towels and _ toilet 
tissue mfr. 
Great American Oil Co. (n.a.) 
Oil distributor 
Frank H. Lee Co. (over $1.0)* 
Hat: mfr. 
Capital a Food Services Corp. 
(n.a. 
Home food service plans operator 
Golub Brothers Gas & Oil Corp. (n.a.) 
Oil distributor 
Spindle Specialty Co. (n.a.) 
Spindles for cotton pickers supplier 


Smith-Florence, Inc. (n.a.) 
Laboratory instruments mfr. 


Cease Commissary Services, Inc. (n.a.) 
Industrial and institutional food 
service operator 


Lummis & Co., Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Canned nuts and packaged nut prod- 
ucts mfr. 


Universal Container Corp. ($3.1) 
Converter and reconditioner of light 
wooden barrels and steel drums re- 
conditioner 


Ward Baking Co. ($36.5) 
Bread and cake mfr. 


Western Oil Corp. (n.a.) 


Weyerhaeuser Co. ($568.3) 
Timber products mfr. 


White-Rodgers Co. ($9.3) 
Automatic temperature and pressure 
controls mfr. 


White Sewing Machine Corp. ($17.7) 
Fibre-glass products, defense items 
and steam valves, etc., mfr.; mill 
supplier : 


Witco Chemical Co. ($24.1) 
Chemicals, detergents, asphalt and 
tar products mfr. 


Zero Mfg. Co. ($3.4) 
Aluminum, magnesium and steel con- 
tainers mfr. 


Barton’s American Cooperage (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Barton Distilling Co.) 
Cooperage mfr. 


Tennessee Stave & Head Co. (n.a.) 
Wooden staves and heads mfr. 

Nick Daniels Cooperage, Inc. (n.a.) 

Farm House Frozen Foods, Ine. (n.a.) 
Frozen deserts, pies, and casseroles 
producer 

Moroil, Inc. (n.a.) 

Oveland, Inc. (n.a.) 

Western Oil & Gas Co. (n.a.) 

Roddis Plywood Corp. ($37.8) 
Hardwood, plywood, doors 
lumber mfr. 

Configured Tube Products Co. 
(Burner Div. of) (n.a.) 
Gas burners, hot water heaters, and 
gas-fired furnaces mfr. 

Murray W. Sales, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Ogden Corp.) 
Plumbing and heating equipment and 
industrial pipe, valves and fittings 
wholesaler 

Sonneborn Chemical and Refining Corp. 


and 


n.a. 
White and lubricating oils, solvents, 
petroleum sulfonates, and other 
petroleum specialties mfr. 


Pli-O-Seal Mfg., Ine. (n.a.) 


Mergers and Acquistions 
August 11, 1960—September 10, 1960! 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


American Bowling Enterprises, Inc. 
(n.a.) 


Bowling centers operator 


America Corp. ($23.1) 
Diversified management company 


American Brake Shoe Co. ($124.2) 
Brake shoes, cast steel wheels and 
track accessories, etc., mfr. 


American Hospital Supply Corp. ($39.6) 


Hospital and laboratory supplies 
distributor 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 
($288.4) 


Special automatic and semi-automatic 
machinery for diversified industries 
mfr, 


American News Co. ($39.1) 
Books, stationery, etc., distributor; 
eating facilities, newsstands, tobacco 
shops, lending libraries, etc., operator 
American Seal-Kap Corp. of Delaware 
($26.4) 
Paper packaging products, hot cups, 
and railroad and electronic equipment 
and machinery for the rubber and 
plastic industries mfr. 
Ames Textile Corp. (n.a.) 
Woven wool goods and yarns mfr. 
Applied Electronics Corp. 
(Sub. of Raytheon Co.) ($206.2) 
Electronic components and equip- 
ment mfr. 


ae Retailers of America, Inc. 
9.6 


Vending machines operator 


Barry Wright Corp. 
(Formed by merger of) 


Brighton Bowl (n.a.) 
32 lane bowling center 


Panorama Bowl (n.a.) 
32 lane bowling center 

Pricemetal Corp. (over $.5)* 
Steel doors, partitions, etc., mfr. 

The Herscott Corp. (over $.5)* 4 
Electrical resistance heating equip- 
ment mfr. 

Canadian Laboratory Supplies, Ltd. 
(Canada) (n.a.) 


Cuno Engineering Corp. ($4.2) 
Filters mfr. 


Crotty Bros., Inc. (n.a.) 
Contract feeding operator 


Herz Mfg. Corp. (over $.5)* ; 
Paper drinking cups, food containers 
and related products mfr. 


I. A. Wyner & Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Knitted jersey fabrics mfr. 

Flight Electronics Corp. (n.a.) 
Aircraft radio installations mfr. 


Tennessee Service Co. (n.a.) 
Vending machines operator 


Barry Controls Inc. ($3.8) ‘ 
Shock and vibration isolation sys- 
tems, instrument drives and tooling 
accessories mfr. 

Wright Line, Inc. ($3.7) ; 
panehed tere handling equipment 
mfr. 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957 and July, 1960, 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and analysis and summary 
of recorded 1959 mergers and acquisitions 

* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 1960 
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Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


; Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Belding Heminway Co. ($18.7) 
Apparel fabrics and thread mfr. 


Berry Asphalt Co. ($3.1) 
Petroleum products mfr. 


Berry Door Corp. (over $.1)* 
Steel residential garage doors mfr. 


Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Inc.(n.a.) 
Master television antennas and re- 
lated products mfr. 


Branson Instruments, Inc. ($1.0) 
Electronic products mfr. 


Bush Brothers & Co. (over $1.0)* 
Canned foods mfr. 


Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd. 
($16.1) 

(Associate of Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
which is controlled by Fairbanks- 
Whitney Corp.) 
Machine tools, engines, electric mo- 
tors, pumps, railway equipment, and 
consumer goods distributor 


CenPac Mining Co. (n.a.) 


Centlivre Brewing Corp. ($5.7) 
Alcoholic and malt beverages mfr. 


Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck, Clifford, 
& McMillan, Ine. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 


Chemetron Corp. ($118.8) 
Industrial inorganic and organic chem- 
icals; plastic materials and synthetic 
resins; synthetic rubber and other 
man-made fibers, mfr. 


Mary Chess, Ine. (n.a.) 
Cosmetics and fragrances mfr. and 
distributor 

CompuDyne Corp. ($2.3) 
Devices and electronic systems mfr. 

Consolidated Foods Corp. ($126.0) 
Food and food products processor and 
distributor 

Continental Oil Co. (Delaware) ($787.7) 
Integrated petroleum producer 


G. & W. H. Corson, Inc. ($6.7) 
Chemical and metallurgical lime and 
limestone products, crushed stone 
concrete and cement mfr. 


Cowles Chemical Co. ($4.7) 
eusiniel chemicals and 
mfr. } 


cleaners 


Crane Ltd. 
(Sub. of Crane Co.) ($170.2) 
Valves and fittings, plumbers’ and 
steamfitters’ supplies, fabricated 
pipes mfr. 


Crestmont Oil Co. ($2.4) 
Oil and gas producer; oil and gas 
lands acquirer, explorer and developer 


H. S. Crocker Co. (over $1.0)* 
Lithographer and stationery supplier 


Crompton & Knowles Corp. ($27.2) 
Looms, reinforced plastic products, 
wrapping, packaging, etc., machinery 
and dyestuffs mfr. 


MARCH, 1961 


Carl Joseph Co., Inc. (n.a.) 


einen Fiber Glass Finishing Corp. 
n.a. 
Oil Investment Corp. (n.a.) 
(Affiliate of Pancoastal Petroleum 
Co. C.A.) 
Pick Mfg. Co. 
(Stylemaster Garage Door Division 
of) (n.a.) 
Wood garage doors mfr. 


Benco Television Associates, Ltd. (Can- 
ada) (n.a.) 
(Controlling interest in) 
Master antennas mfr. 

Colin Campbell Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Transformers, toroids and other elec- 
tronic devices mfr. 

Radionies, Inc. (n.a.) 

(50% interest in) 
Gamma radiography thickness gauge 
and flaw detectors mfr. 

Shiocton Kraut Co. (over $.1)* 

Kraut and other foods canner 


Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. (Canada) 


(n.a. 
Machine tools distributor 


Pacific Industries, Inc. 
(Flanders Mining Co. div. of) (n.a.) 
Uranium mine operator 

General Artists Corp. (n.a.) 
Actors, writers, producers and direc- 
tors agent and represents TV pro- 
ducers in selling shows 

Baldwin Rubber Co. ($11.4) 
(Controlling interest in) 
Automotive and industrial rubber 
products mfr. 


Moore & Co., Ine. (n.a.) 


Kenneth A. Young Associates (n.a.) 


Specific Pharmaceuticals, Inc. (n.a.) 
Pharmaceutical chemicals and or- 
ganic synthetic products mfr. 


Charles J. Weigel, Inc. (n.a.) 
Specialty products for the printing 
ink industry mfr. 


General Beauty Products, Inc. 
(Marie Earle cosmetics line of) (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Coty, Inc.) 

KVM Associates, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advanced electronic equipment mfr. 


Charles E. Hires Co. ($7.8) 
(58% of the stock of) 
Root beer mfr. 


Pyramid Oil Co. (n.a.) 
Petroleum products distributor (Kan- 
sas city area) 


Livingston Electronic Corp. (over $.1)* 
Hermetically sealed tube sockets for 
missiles mfr. 


Poor & Co. 
(Promat Div. of) (n.a.) 
Metal finishing specialty chemicals 
mfr. and distributor | 


T. McAvity & Sons Ltd. 
(n.a.) 
Valve mfr. 


(Canada) 


Banquete Gas Co. (n.a.) 
Gas supplier 


Banquete Pipeline Co. (n.a.) 
Gas supplier 


Strobridge Lithographing Co. (over 
$1.0)* 


Lithographer 


Bates Chemical Co. (n.a.) 
Certified color chemicals for food and 
drug industries mfr. 


Dover Corp. ($23.9) 
Oil well operation equipment, hy- 
draulic lifts and elevators, pressute 
sealing devices, heaters, and traction 
elevators mfr. 


ppstoren Oi Well Survey Co. (over 
1 


Drilling tools for petroleum industry 
mnfr. 

Edo Corp. ($7.5) 
Electronic products mfr. 


Electronic Specialty Co. (Los Angeles, 
Cal.) ($4.1) 
Electronic controls, microwave com- 
ponents, motors and actuators for 
aircraft and missiles mfr. 


Electrovision Corp. ($4.8) 
Motion picture theatres operator 


Flintkote Co. ($213.3) 
Building materials, floor coverings, 
cement, paperboard and automotive 
products mfr. 


Florida Steel Corp. ($18.5) 
Structural steel fabricator and dis- 
tributor, steel warehouser 

Friendly Frost, Inc. ($8.6) 
Appliances and home equipment re- 
tail chain operator 


Fulton Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 
Heavy textiles, precision castings, 
cotton gins and heavy transmission 
equipment mfr. 


General Electronic Control, Inc. (n.a.) 


General Instrument Corp. ($25.9) 
Electronic components, assemblies 
and end products for entertainment, 
mee taty and industrial applications 
mfr. 


Georgia-Pacific Corp. ($277.7) 
Plywood, lumber, doors and other 
wood products mfr. 


Grant Advertising, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 


Green Giant Co. ($37.2) 
Vegetables canner 


Harn Corp. ($2.7) 
Dele pads, quilts and comforters 
mfr. 


Hathaway Instruments, Inc. ($8.7) 
Electronic equipment mfr. 


H. J. Heinz Co. ($257.2) 
Food products processor and packer 


I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. ($79.4) 
Electric power equipment for trans- 
mission and distribution of electrical 
energy mfr. 


Idaho Maryland Industries, Inc. ($1.9) 
Aircraft components, pneumatic and 
hydraulic valves, investment cast- 
ings, storage and recording devices, 
testing services, space systems re- 
search, and liquid nitrogen freezing 
units mfr. 


Indian Head Mills, Inc. ($31.4) 


Bed sheets, cotton cloth and dyed 
yarns mfr. 


Industrial Models, Inc. (over $.1)* 
Model building service—plant layout, 
office layout and piping design 

International Mining Corp. ($20.4) 
Operating company 


General Elevator Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) 
(less than $.1)* 


McGaffey-Taylor Corp. (n.a.) 
Oil well service operator 


Electric Indicator Co., Inc. (over $.3)* 
Instrument-type fractional horse- 
Aas electric motors and generators 
mfr. . 


Electric Specialty Co. (Stamford, Conn.) 
(over $1.0)* 

Motors, generators, and motor gener- 
ator sets mfr. 


Air Cargo Equipment Co. (n.a.) 
Electric winches and optical equip- 
ment mfr. 


Rene Corp. (n.a.) 
Electric winches and optical equip- 
ment mfr. 

Diamond Portland Cement Co. ($10.3) 
Cement mfr. 


Easterby & Mumayw, Ine. (n.a.) 
Steel fabricator and distributor 


Vacuum Seal Corp. 
(Coin-Laundry Dryer Mfg. div. of) 
(n.a.) 

International Dryer Corp. (n.a.) 
Sales agent 


American Buildings Corp. (n.a.) 
Prefabricated steel buildings mfr. 


Electrofonics (n.a.) 
Electroe-Modular Systems, Inc. (n.a.) 


General Transistor Corp. ($7.6) _ 
Transistors, diodes and precision re- 
sistors mfr. 


Plywood Products Corp. (n.a.) 
Fir plywood mfr. 


Pilot Rock Lumber Co. (n.a.) 
Lumber mfr. 


Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck, Clifford 
& McMillan, Ine. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 
Green Giant of Canada, Ltd. (n.a.) 
(Increased ownership to 100% by 
urchase of 50% of the stock of from 
alada-Shirriff-Horsey, Ltd.) 
Broman & Kasten Co. (n.a.) 
Knitted sportswear mfr. 


Dale Electronics, Inc. (n.a.) 
Precision electronic components for 
missiles, space vehicles and computers 
mfr. 


Reymer & Brothers, Inc. ($1.1) 
Fruit-base drinks mfr. 


Standard Electric Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 
Lighting and power switchboards 
assembler 


Industrial Tubular Equipment Co. 


(n.a.) 


Amerace Corp. k 
Acneaal Uxbridge textile div. of) 
(n.a. 

Woolens, worsteds and other fibres 
mfr. 


Comet Metal Products Co., Inc. (7.a.) 
(Authenticast Line of) 


Canton Co. (n.a.) 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 1960 
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Acquirer =. 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. ($932.3) : 

Communications, electronic and elec- 
trical equipment and appliances mfr.; 
telephone, radiotelephone, etc., com- 
munication facilities operator; re- 
search and development laboratories 
operator 


Jesten’s, Inc. (n.a.) 


Joy Mfg. Co. ($88.4) ; 
Underground mining equipment mfr. 

Kawneer Co. ($25.8) 
Prefabricated building products, and 
aluminum parts for appliance indus- 
try mfr. 

Lease Motor Vehicle Co. (n.a.) 


L. C. Miller Co. ‘ 
(Electromagnetic Vibration Equip- 
ment Unit of) (n.a.) 


Semco Color Press 
(High School and College Yearbook 
div. of) (n.a.) 

Compton, Ine. (over $1.0)* 
Earth and coal augers mfr. 

Sun Valley Industries, Inc. ye 
(Selected Assets of Sun Valley Sliding 
Door line of) (n.a.) 


National B. A, Leasing Co. (n.a.) 


Fairfield Candy Co. (n.a.) 
Warehouser, distributor and product 
packager 


Miami Tab Card Mfg. Corp. (n.a.) 


Letty Lane Co., Ince. (n.a.) 


Lewis Business Forms, Inc. ($1.5). 
Business forms and other business 
printing products mfr. 

Jonathan Logan, Inc. ($9.6) 

Dress mfr. 


Linsk of Philadelphia, Inc. (over $.1)* 
Children’s dress mfr. 


[To be concluded] 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 1960 


Business Forecasts 


General 


Dr. Gordon W. McKinley, executive director of economic 
and investment research, Prudential Insurance Company of 
America (in an address before the Businessmen’s Conference, 
Missouri, January)—“. . . in the coming year, there wiil be 
two areas of the economy (inventories and plant and equip- 
ment) that will experience some decline. 


“The inventory adjustment, which has been going on ever 
_ since the first quarter of 1960, is likely to continue in the 
opening months of 1961. So much of the adjustment has 
already been accomplished, however, that the remaining cut- 
back will probably be small. Inventory-sales ratios at present 
are note high by historical standards; in fact, retail ratios in 
most lines are more favorable than at any previous time in the 
postwar period. We estimate that the cutback in inventory 
buying for the full year 1961 will not amount to more than $2 
billion. This cutback will exert some depressive effect on 
business this year, but the effect will be quite moderate com- 
pared to the $13-billion cutback in inventory buying which 
occurred between the first and last quarters of 1960. 


“The second area of the economy that will exhibit some 
weakness in 1961 will be business expenditures on plant and 
equipment. Many industries today are operating considerably 
below capacity, profits have been squeezed leaving less money 
available for capital spending, and manufacturers’ capital 
appropriations have declined during the past year, signaling a 
reduction in expenditures in the year ahead. 

“Fortunately, however, the decline in capital expenditures, 
like the decline in inventory buying, is likely to be small, for a 
number of reasons. First, we have not had an excessive capital 
goods boom similar to that which occurred in 1956-1957, so 
there is no need for a large cutback. Even at the peak of the 
recent rise in capital expenditures, this type of spending was 
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still below the normal ratio to national output. Second, the 
proportion of capital spending which is for replacement and 
modernization rather than expansion is growing. Replacement 
and modernization expenditures are much less likely to be 
reduced because of swings in business psychology. Third, 
greater competition both at home and abroad and the upward 
push of labor costs is forcing more rapid adoption of labor- 
saving machinery. Finally, private nonresidential construction 
contract awards have been strong all during the past year and 
there has been no recent weakening of this lead indicator. 


“For the reasons I have given, we estimate that the decline 
in plant and equipment expenditures in 1961 will not exceed 
$3 billion, or 6%. 

“Although the decline in business capital expenditures and 
business inventory buying will tend to pull general business 
activity downward, there will be four other broad types of 
spending that will be rising in 1961. First, our foreign trade 
will continue very strong. . . . A second area of strength in 
the new year will be housing. . . . A third area of strength 
in the year ahead will be consumer spending. . . . The 
fourth, and final, area of strength in the 1961 economic picture 
will be the support of goods and services provided by rising 
government purchases. . . .” 


Electric Power 


Edison Electric Institute Bulletin (January)—“. . . For 
1961, the electric companies plan to expend about $3.41 billion 
for new plant and equipment. During the year, they plan to 
add about 7.5 million more kilowatts of generating equipment. 
Governmental agencies are expected to add another 3.8 mil- 
lion kw. during the year. The expected capability for the total 
industry in contiguous United States at the end of the year is 
187.2 million kw., 6.5% over the 1960 figure. 


“By the end of 1961, electricity output in the United 
States, including Alaska and Hawaii, is expected to be 7% 
higher than in 1960, totaling some 910 billion kw-h. Sales by 
all parts of the industry in contiguous United States are 
estimated to reach a new peak of 715 billion kw-h, 7.2% over 
the 1960 record. The number of customers is expected to 
increase to 59.8 million by the end of the year. The investor- 
owned companies should increase their revenues by about 
6.8% over 1960, reaching $12.25 billion for 1961. . . .” 


Canada: Construction 


Jack M. Soules, president, Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion (in a speech reported in the American Metal Market, 
February 2)—‘‘Many Canadian construction firms face ex- 
tinction . . . as the country’s $7.1-billion construction indus- 
try operates 40% below capacity. Mr. Soules said . . . that 
a reason had to be found for the prevalence in times of ex- 
tremely high-volume construction of uneconomic tendering, 
low-profit or loss operations, and business failures. 

“He predicted construction dollar volume will be only 
slightly higher than last year’s level. Since reaching a peak 
of about $13 billion in 1958, construction volume in Canada 
has leveled off to $7 billion.” 


BUSINESS RECORD 
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in the February Management Record 


Organization of the Chief Executive's Job—The chief ex- 
ecutive is the person who is held accountable by the 
corporate board of directors for achieving the objectives 
of the enterprise. How should he organize to carry out 
his work most effectively? This article evaluates the 
advantages and disadvantages of five different top- 
executive organizational structures. 


Placement Directors View Training Programs— According 
to a survey of college placement directors, about 60% of 
today’s college graduates prefer formal job-training 
programs. Only about 35%, however, actually get to 
participate in this kind of program. This article dis- 
cusses directors’ opinions of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of formal training, on-the-job training, and 
regular induction. 


Top Executive Salary Relationships—This is an examina- 
tion of the salary relationships between the chief execu- 
tive and his top two subordinates in three different 
organizational contexts: (1) where the chairman of the 
board and the president are separate positions; (2) 
where the chief executive is backed up by an executive 
vice-president; and (8) in companies where there is 
neither a€chairman of the board nor an executive 
vice-president. 


A NEW BUSINESS INDICATOR 


Help-wanted advertising has tended to fall off several months before 
employment itself has entered on a cyclical decline; an upturn in volume has 
tended to occur coincidently with improvements in the labor market. The 
relative consistency of this behavior makes a help-wanted index useful in 
appraising business conditions, both nationally and regionally. Describing 
help-wanted measures drawn from samples of metropolitan newspapers, 
Technical Paper, No. 9, analyzes the behavior of these measures during business 
cycles. The Paper includes tabulations for the United States, for four major 
regions and for thirty-three labor market areas. Initial copies are sent to 
Associates upon request, without charge; further copies are obtainable at $3 
(copies to non-Associates $15). Ask for “Help-wanted Advertising as a Busi- 
ness Indicator.” 


TWO STEPS AHEAD IN ECONOMICS AND IN BUSINESS 


Theory and practice are changing almost faster than “conceptors” and “practitioners” 
can assimilate them. The electronic computer is a graphic example of how changes in 
economic concepts are being wrought through more and better and faster observation 
of the economic process (office and factory operations are being dramatically affected 
through increasing applications of electronic processing). Indeed, the future of 1986 has 
fallen into today's grasp. To understand the economic uses and potentials of this 
revolutionizing “innovation,” the Board is offering a three-day course in: 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER AND COMPANY ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


Seven other courses will be concurrently presented in Economics for Executives (fifth 
series) at the Barbizon Plaza on April 24, 25, 26, 1961. These are CURRENT ECONOMIC 
TRENDS: USING NATIONAL ACCOUNTS e PRODUCTIVITY: MEASUREMENT AND MEANING e FORE- 
CASTING THE BUSINESS CYCLE e CAPITAL BUDGETING AND CAPITAL MARKETS e PRICING POLICY 
AND PRACTICE e OPERATIONS RESEARCH AND BUSINESS DECISIONS e COMPANY GROWTH 
THROUGH DIVERSIFICATION. Enrol now for 


— Economics for Executives 


Oe 


Each course consists of six sessions, two a day for three days, led by experienced authorities skilled in 
extracting business applications from the materlal. Collaborating with these experts are the Board’s principal 
staff specialists in the various fields of economics. Write to register or for further information. 


